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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1848. 
Gaia hs 

m|Y leading the attention of archi- 

tects, builders, and others en- 

gaged in the arrangement and 








disposition of land for building on, to sanita- 
rial requirements,—bringing before them all 
sensible suggestions for the improvement of 
towns, the prevention of disease, and the ele- 
vation of homes, which may be made, we hope, 
ultimately, to conquer routine, to root out the 
“that will do” and the “ near enough ”’ feel- 
ing, and so obtain the earnest aid of those who 
not merely may do so much, but must do so 
much, in this respect, before any great ad- 
vances can be made,—advantages may be 
obtained, with scarcely any increase of cost, 
if provided for during the erection of a build- 
ing, which could not afterwards be had with- 
out considerable outlay and inconvenience. 
The public, of all classes, it may be expected, 
will presently demand, in their residences, im- 
provements, as their vital importance becomes 
generally felt, and avoid localities or circum- 
stances known to be dangerous,—and even 
now would give the preference to houses dis- 
playing improved arrangements, and select 
towns for residence in which wise provision had 
been made. 

A report which has recently been presented 
to the “ Health Committee of Liverpool,” on 
the sewerage and other works there, by the 
borough engineer (Mr. Newlands), now before 
us, contains much that may be usefully con- 
sidered by those who are engaged in the im- 
provement of towns. We may allude to a few 
distinct points. The writer urges, very pro- 
perly, the importance of an abundant supply 
of water, as well for flashing* the drains and 
sewers as for washing all impurities from the 
surface of streets, and extinguishing fires. For 
this latter purpose the apparatus should be 
readily distinguishable night and day, and 
always ready for use without any appliances 


which may be mislaid or forgotten at the very | 
instant they are needed. With this view he | 


says— 
“* I propose that several lamp-posts in each 


street should be made receptacles for the water | 


apparatus, the pedestal being made of a size 
sufficient to contain it. In each lamp-pedestal 
I propose that an upright hydrant be fixed, 
with a coil of hose, sufficient for washing the 
streets, or filling the watering carts, constantly 
attached. ‘The cock-box I would fix in the 
footway, always on the same side of the lamp- 
ts, and at a constant distance from them. 

n the event of a fire, the firemen’s hose would 
be instantly attached to the hose of the stand- 
pipe by a coupling screw. The pedestals for 


the water-apparatus being square, and those | 


for the common lamps being round, would 
point out at once the place of the water-appa- 
ratus ; and, if necessary, the side panes of such 
lamps might be of coloured glass, as a still 
greater istinetive mark by night. Every 
superintendent of scavengers and every fire- 
man would be provided with a key to the door 
of the pedestal, and in the pedestal the key of 
the cock would constantly remain: thus there 





* The writer takes Oecasion to remark that “flash” is 
now generally incorrectly written ‘“‘flush.”’ Flush has 
amongst its meanings, ‘to pour in, to overload, to flow 
oe but ae substantive, a body of water 

¥ violence; and to flash, verb, to strike up large 
bodies of water, to discharge water suddenly,—are doubt- 
less the right words. r 


construction of dwelling-houses | 
and public edifices, and the 





would be no delay in using the water for any 
purpose. In places wiser ee ao are not 
required, the pedestals merely might be used, 
and these might also be used as guard posts 
at the entrance to narrow streets.” 


The lamp irons thus made prominent, 
might, he thinks, be rendered still more useful 
_ by a label attached to their tops. On these 
| would be cast the names of the streets (as at 
Edinburgh, we may add), and on the centre 
| panel the distance in miles and furlongs from 
| the Exchange. Coach and car fares might be 
thus regulated. On the plinths, too, would be 
| made the permanent bench-marks necessary 


} 





| under the Act, with their height above the 
dock-sill expressed in feet and decimal parts. 
By these means, the simple lamp-post might 
be made a very useful as well as a very orna- 
mental object. 

He adverts to the necessity for the autho- 
rities having a servitude over land laid out for 
| building purposes, so as to control the direc- 
tions of the streets and the proportionate 
extent covered. Although it may be argued 
that such interference is unjust, reflection will 
shew that it is not so. Streets and houses are 
daily set out with such disregard to health, as 
to invite disease; and who can calculate the 
cost which an individual may thus entail upon 
a town! The public should be protected from 
this, and now will be. 

All extensions should be made in accordance 
with a fixed plan, and with a view to improve- 
ment in the direction and width of streets. 


* One fundamental principle in designing 
additions to a town should never be lost sight 
of,—that the temporary should give place to the 
permanent. How often do we see tortuous 
and narrow streets constructed for no other 
reason than that the road already existed; 
and new streets daily spring up around us 
which have their directions, aspects, and levels 
determined by the existing country roads from 
which they have access. Let the town be 
modelled, therefore, on the best principles, as 
the permanent subject; the country will adapt 
itself to the town in so far as the means of 
obtaining access are concerned.” 


Space, light, and ventilation, are of the 
utmost importance in our towns, and in our 
houses. In the towns we should endeavour 
to secure them by a proper width of streets, 
| by public walks, gardens, and parks,—and in 
our houses, by their form and arrangement. 





“That there should be a relation betwixt 
| the width of streets, and the height of the 
| houses on each side, is self-evident. The 
minimum width of streets in towns should be 
fixed by considerations of health, and not of 
| traffic; and the relative height of the houses 
| should be such as to admit radiant light and 
| air to the street for the greater part of the day. 
| When the houses are in height equal to about 
| two-thirds of the width of the street, this will 
be ensured, Conversely, if houses are two 
stories high above the street, and few houses 
less than two stories in height are built, the 
minimum width of a street will be found to be 
40 feet. To ensure perfect ventilation, every 
street should be straight, or should form a 
»ortion of a simple curve, without bends, turn- 
ings, or projections beyond the general line. 
There should be no back passage of less width 
than 10 feet, to allow room for a dust-cart, and 
these passages should, like the streets, be free 
from bends or projections.” 


After remarking that probably there is no 
contrivance by which the health of the town 
is so much depreciated as by the structural 
monstrosities called courts, he says, courts, if 
constructed on proper principles, would be 
convenient, healthy, and economical. Here, 
however, we differ from him: against courts 
of all sorts we wage continual war. What the 
writer afterwards describes as his improved 
court—namely, an arrangement of buildings 
forming three sides of a square, of ample area, 












with a common kitchen in the midst—we do 
not call a court; but even here we should 
prefer two entrances; for perfect ventilation 
they are most desirable, to say nothing of 
other advantages attending a way through. 

For warming and ventilating houses for the 
working classes, he gives a plan wherein— 

* The back of the fire-place in each living 
room is formed of a slab of fire-brick, and an 
opening is left between the contiguous backs, 
communicating with the external air tgs ies 
carried under the level of the floor. air 
in passing these fire-brick slabs becomes 
noir nage or hace trunk be- 
tween the ceiling o lower apar' and 
the floor above, and admitted Sager oy room 
at the upper edge of the skirting. These hot 
air flues between the fire-places terminate at 
the level of the second floor, but the tunnels 
are continued upwards to the chimney tops, to 
serve as exhausting flues for the ventilation of 
the apartments, small wooden trunks being 
carried from an opening in the centre of each 
ceiling to join them. ese openings are fur- 
nished with flaps of light oiled silk, openi 
upwards. Bricks moulded so as to form Hes | 
flues as those described, without interfering 
with the bond, can now be obtained at about 
the same price as the patent compressed brick.” 


The surfaces of broken ground which occur 
in Liverpool (and not only there) have proved 
a source of disease : pieces of land intended to 


| be laid out for building purposes haye had the 
| brick earth excavated, or foundations dug for. 


In these pools of stagnant water lie, and poison 
the atmosphere around. The simplest remedy 
is of course to fill up the holes, and level the 
surface so that no water would lie upon it. 


After some useful remarks on the construc- 
tion of baths, the writer says,— 

“ In establishments of this kind, where, as 
an inducement to the practice of bathing, 
the charge should be fixed. at a minimum price, 
it is obviously necessary to obtain as much 
accommodation at as cheap a rate as possible. 
Let all the money, therefore, be spent in 
interior arrangement, and let external decora- 
tion be a secondary consideration. Let the 
building look like the purpose and the people, 
and a truer gettin os will be developed than by 
disguising a working man’s bath under the 
semblance of a Greek temple, or a Gothie 
palace.” 

There was little occasion to say, “ let external 
decoration be a secondary consideration.” Let 
the building “look like the purpose and the 
people,” if you please, and we have no desire 
to see it “‘under the semblance of a Greek 
temple or a Gothic palace ;” but let it be a 
municipal stracture worthy a great people, 
well proportioned, fitting, and noble ; caleu- 
lated to elevate the feelings, and increase the 
self-respect of the community at large,—its 
owners ! 

Amongst other works, bearing on the health 
question, now on our table, is the “ Ninth Re- 
port of the Registrar General of births, deaths, 
and marriages,” a startling document, calcu- 
lated to awaken thought in the most unre- 
flecting. It shews, as touching the important 
town to which we have been referring and 
Manchester, that the population of the seven 
Welsh districts was 273,000, the deaths in the 
last quarter 1,465; the population of Manches- 
ter and Salford 263,000, the deaths 3,149! 
That the population of the six districts of the 
South-Eastern division was 218,000, and that 
the deaths in the last quarter (ending Septem- 
ber 30) were 1,458, while the population of 
Liverpool was 223,000, the deaths in the same 
quarter 2,946!! ‘The causes of this fearful 
sacrifice are shewn to be remediabie. 

A former report set forth, amongst other 
results, that while the annual deaths in the 
town districts of Manchester to 1,000 males 
living are 37, in the extra-metropolitan parts 
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of Surrey they are only 19. The population 
of Surrey exceeded that of Manchester, yet 
in seven years 16,000 persons died in Man- 
chester over and above the deaths in Surrey. 
In these seven years 13,362 children in Man- 
chester alone fella sacrifice to known causes, 
which it is believed may be removed to a great 
extent. “ Here, in the most advanced nation 


architectural knowledge had not then unfolded design ; the skill which combines more than 





of Europe—in one of the largest towns of | 
England—in the midst of a population un- | 


matched for its energy, industry, manufac- 
turing skill—in Manchester, the centre of a 


victorious agitation for commercial freedom— | 


aspiring to literary culture—where Percival 
wrote and Dalton lived—13,362 children 
perished in seven years over and above the 
mortality natural to mankind.’’* 





ARCHITECTURAL REFLECTIONS.+ 


Ir is not amongst the ruins of Greece or 
Rome alone that the treasures of ancient art 
are to be found ; nor is it to any one particular 
style that the footsteps of investigation should 
be exclusively directed. A common parentage 
may be traced, more or less, throughout the 
vast family, of national peculiarity of style. 
Among the intricacies of pedigree the germ of 
the parent stock may still be discovered; but 
though the influence and excellence of that 
origin may thus be proved and acknowledged, 
the merits of its offspring and progeny may 
not be the less worthy of attention. 

As well may one resolve to read no poetry 
but that of Chaucer, Spencer, or Milton,—no 
plays but those of Shakspeare, Massinger, and 
3en Jonson,—no novels but those of Richard- 
son and Fielding,—to hear no music but that 
of Handel or Mozart,—to gaze upon no paint- 
ings but those of Vandyke or Lely, Kaufman 
or Reynolds,—as to limit one’s architectural 
models to the five orders called, par excellence, 
** the classic.” 

Each country of the globe presents the 
record of its own history, its manners, wealth, 
and especially its religion, in the contemplation 
of its architecture. The pyramids of Memphis 
and Gizah, the temples of Denderah and Ed- 
fou, Luxor and Carnac, and the excavations 
and tombs of the Thebais, its sphinges, obe- 
lisks, and colossi; the highly decorated though 
barbarous pagoda and rock excavation of the 
Hindoo ; the later mosque of the Mogul, with 
its pointed arches and bulbous dome; the 
light unsubstantial canopies and pagodas of 
the Chinese, strongly allied in character to 
those of old India, but vastly inferior both in 
profile and material ; the transatlantic ruins of 
ancient Mexico; the basilica of Constantine 
and Greek Church of Byzantium, the con- 
necting link between the Classic and the 
Gothic, the germ and parent of the numerous 
styles that have since emanated from its in- 
fluence; the Norman portal, ponderous but 
imposing; the Pointed style, its taper arches 
and matchless tracery — the adopted of all 
countries, yet still exhibiting a marked differ- 
ence ineach; the magnificent remains of the 
Spanish Moor at Grenada and Cordova; the 
mosque of Constantinople, with its flattened 
cupola and clustering semi-domes; the Ma- 
homedan dome and slender minaret of Persia; 
the picturesque Hotel de ville of the once- 
powerful cities of the Low Countries; the 
chefs d’ceuvre of modern Italy, France, Ger- 
many, and England ;—all these, and many 
others, present a field for study so vast, that 
the length of a long life would appear to be 
inadequate to the task of attaining a substantial 
knowledge of their peculiarities. 


And fifty years ago this would have been 
the case. The vast, but sealed volume of 





* The provincial towns are beginning to meve under the 
provisions of Lord Morpeth’s Act. A memorial has been 
forwarded from Whitchaven, requesting that the preliminary 
inquiries may be made, on these grounds,—First, the average 
mortality for the seven years ending June 30th, 1848, was 
386. The population according to the census of 184i, 
11,854; thus making the deaths 32°5 in every thousand. 
Secondly, the eo Bd water is insufficient for the domestic 
purposes of the inhabitants. Thirdly, the total disregard of 
ventilation in the erection of the dwellings of the humbler 
classes. Fourthly, the great want of sewers. The New- 
—_ ~ — ey Association have prepared a 
tition to forward, and s' are in r 
make the act available, .: Bainsbescel scorn 


t See p. 448, ante, 











‘* her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time ;”’ 


the pencil had not then attained its extra- 
ordinary skill in delineating ; the properties of 
the lithographic stone were not known, nor 
was steam power, as applied to locomotion, 
dreamed of; the professors of the art, if emi- 
nent, were few, and their instructions as limited 
as their knowledge. But times are changed ; 
and with the discoveries and inventions to 


spirit of emulation, a capacity for learning, and 
a facility for executing, that throw the opera- 
tions of former years completely into the 
background by the comparison. 


The present day presents features peculiarly 


| the imagination which invents.” 
Originality of style is not likely, therefore, 


' 


to mark the icular era we live in. It is by 
the adaptations of the architecture of the past 
that we must be distinguished; itis by ex- 
hibiting the inventions of our ancestors under 
new lights and in new combinations that we 
must lay our claim to the admiration and 
gratitude of posterity. 

Who can traverse now the face of the 


_ country without being struck with the numerous 
which we have just alluded, have succeeded a | 


its own; and should the Supreme Being per- | 
mit the duration of the world so long, may, | 
probably, two or three centuries hence, exhibit | 


such features to posterity as shall mark a/| 
For the | 


distinct epoch in the annals of art. 


past, the verdict of the world has been given | 


— either of approval or disapproval — the 
arrangement of dates, styles, and periods de- 


finitively ascertained, and the progressive | i 2 
| tances by picturesque stations of Tudor or 


changes of national feature and character fully 
proved and recognised. For ourselves, our 
position cannot well be ascertained, until the 
present shall have become the future—until the 


| 
| 
| 


| 


lapse of time shall have destroyed the worth- | 


less and ephemeral in construction, silenced 
the jarring discord of party, abated the effects 
of national jealousy and predilection, buried 
the printed opinions of venality and favouritism 
in oblivion, and cast that mellow tone of anti- 
quity over our productions that seems necessary 
or a cool appreciation of their merits. 

That the characteristics of the present day 
are remarkable, nought but determined bigotry 
can deny. That a restless spirit of change 
and progression actuates the whole world, 
must be admitted. 
there the mania of revolution and whirlwind 
of anarchy has swept the face of Europe with 
its poisonous blast, raising an ocean so tur- 
bulent, that had not the realms of Britain 
opposed their mighty bulwarks to stem the 
maddened current in its course, the world 
might, ere this, have been swept hopelessly 
and irretrievably into the threatening vortex. 
It is of the fine arts we will speak. The fallacy 
of the long received notion of considering 
everything of necessity perfection that bears 
the stamp of antiquity, and everything of equal 
necessity worthless that is original and novel, 
is daily losing ground. 

“Those mumbling old antiquaries, who,” as 
Forsyth says, “are for ever picking the bare 
bone of antiquity,” are sad retarders and 
drawbacks to improvement. I speak not of 
those whose zealous labours have enriched the 
vast museum of the world with the architec- 


tural treasures of any one style or country, | 


but of those whose bitter criticism and un- 
sparing lash is only withheld from those redu- 
plications of the master-pieces of antiquity, 
whose approved and time-honoured remains 
forbid censure in their imitations ;—works that 
might not be inaptly termed quotations in 
stone ! 


In “The Palace of Architecture’? occurs the 
following reflection :—* Architecture, as the 
personification of a power which has never 
been propitiated, save by the univers 


be considered as dead. She lies, as it were, 
buried in a vast mausoleum, composed of 
fragments from the temples of Vishnu, Isis, 
Jupiter, Mahomed, and Christ; from which 
the dissipated states of partitioned empires 


have been since obtaining materials for sec- | 


tarian churches, palaces, manufactories, and 
shops ;—sometimes mixing up the fragments 
anyhow, just as they come to hand ;—some- 
times critically assorting and re-employing 
them in amanner which at least deserves the 
praise of self-consistency.” In a word, the 
great motive power which has, more than any 
other, influenced the spread of invention in 
architecture has been superstition or religion ; 
and since in the modern world no new religion 
has been able to supplant those already estab- 
lished, architecture may have since “ served to 
exemplify the particular taste of a Bramante, 
a Palladio, or a Wren; but it has manifested 
the spirit of adoption rather than the power of 


We speak not of politics : | 


objects of stirring interest that engage his 
attention and arrest his progress at every step? 
He may search in vain for the aqueduct, that 
essential feature of old Italy, but in its place 
he will observe the viaduct, extending its 
endless length, saved from monotony by the 
inequalities of the-surface it traverses,—now 
crossing in an arrowy line the open plain,— 
now burrowing beneath the surface, or piercing 
the thick wood or the steep mountain’s side,— 
now leaping the breadth of a river at a bound, 
or bestriding the valley upon a line of pic- 
turesque arches, finished at each end by a 
terminus that seems the emporium of the com- 
merce of a whole city, and divided into dis- 


Italian designs. Schools, alimshouses, and 
churches, of varied style, complete the smiling 
landscape. 

In the great city he may miss the imposing 
Palazzi of italy, the gloomy feudal retreats of 
the Strozzi and Riccardi,—the reminiscences 
of the feuds of the Guelfi and Ghibellini,—the 
Bianchi and Neri.—but in their place he will 
see the elegant clubhouse—the adaptation, and 
perhaps improvement, upon those renowned 
authorities, replete with every internal comfort 
and elegance that modern refinement and 
luxury can invent or desire. 

He will see bridges of solid masonry and 
vast span, whose continuous line of traffic, if 
it forbid him the pleasure of “ disputing” 
upon them, as was the fashion with the orators 
and literati of ancient Rome, will put one point 
at least beyond dispute, that of the superiority 
of modern enterprise over ancient! 

Churches of revived Gothic—numerous, and 
in many instances admirable—markets, quays, 
storehouses, and magazines, all unite to show 
the peculiar resources and features of the 
times. 

In the provinces, vast manufactories, chim- 
neys of surprising height, roofs of metal sup- 
ported upon trusses of iron of astonishing 
span, girders, columns, bridges both of arch 
and suspension of the same material, indicate 
the peculiar nature of our requirements and 
pursuits. 

But amid much that is ephemeral, and 
designed but as a vehicle for the furtherance 
of commerce, there are not wanting works 
of a higher nature, now in progress or com- 
pleted, which cannot fail to place this country 
| upon an equality with most of the modern 
nations of the world even as a land of art. 

As we but now observed, an original style 
is not at present to be looked for, circum- 
stances prevent it,—it is the age of adaptation, 
and as such must be judged. Public taste 
appears to be pretty evenly balanced upon the 
question of the relative merits of the two 





| great divisions of style, and even those who 
| were once the loudest in the expression of 
| their architectural bias, have succumbed to the 


; versal and | prevailing order of things. 
spontaneous devotion of great natio’s,—may | g 


The resuscitation of the Pointed style is as 
| gratifying as the revival of the classic, nor can 
/it require more than a liberal feeling and 
| unbiased view of the question to determine 
| easily where one or the other should be em- 
| ployed. 

De Quincy, speaking of Gothic, says, “such 
is the nature of its decoration, that one can 
hardly analyze it or describe it. One can 
only describe that which is ordonné, that is to 
say, the result of order. But the taste of 
Gothic ornament is precisely that which best 
conveys the impression of disorder.’’* 

We will only add to this that it is a very 
charming disorder—a parure negligée, highly 
bewitching, whose studied but graceful free- 
dom contrasts well with the more rigid rules 
of other styles. 


If the genius of the architects of England 





* The depth of medieval art had not been penetrated when 
De Quincy wrote.—Ep. 
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is but seldom employed upon works of great 
magnitude, no reflection of want of capacity 
can justly be cast upon them: the cause is the 
want of opportunity. 

Amid a vast deal of public liberality and 
private charity, there is always an unfortunate 


parsimony shewn in our great public works ; | 
the pruning knife of a false economy is sure | 


to be applied to them either as regards scale, 
or material, or ornament. We must not at- 
tempt to suggest remedies for a deficient 
exchequer, that is a problem the wisest poli- 
ticians seem unable to solve ; but this is certain, 
that there is talent enough in the country to 


meet any ordinary demand upon it when not | 
crippled or impeded by favouritism or inde- | 


cision. A few of the most important works in 
progress will bear out this assertion. 

It is to the influence of the press that we 
must trust for a continuation of the march 


of liberal and enlightened opinions, certainly | 
now on the advance. Much has been done, ) 
|rendering its possessor less easily satisfied, 


but much remains to be done. 
Not long ago the opinion of our continental 


neighbours was adverse to us as a musical | 


nation, but by a strange retribution the very 


same detractors are glad to seek a refuge | 


in the only city in the world capable of sup- 
porting, besides its own theatres, the vast 
expense of two Italian operas at once, and 
affording to patronize, in the season, an amount 
of benefit concerts and foreign and native 
artists without parallel ! 

Let us hope, then, that ere many years our 
principal cities may be as famous for beauty 
as for commerce, and that as high a reputation 
may accompany us for refinement in art as 
for superiority in enterprise. 

ALEX. Frep. ASHTON. 





ON THE INFLUENCES WHICH TEND TO 
RETARD THE PROGRESS OF THE FINE 
ARTS.* 

We endeavoured on a former occasion to 
advocate a rigorous and rational study of art, 
that the mind might be habituated to acquire 
principles.t It is not urged under a belief 
that a receipt can be given to which all pro- 
ductions should conform—such an idea is too 
absurd to be entertained by any one: it was 
rather to enforce the necessity of all resources 
being brought to bear by the artist in order to 
render his works as near perfection as possible. 
It is in the arts, we fear, that man, in his pride, 
believes himself to have escaped the trammel 
of rules,—that here, at least, he is independent 
and self-sufficient, transcending mundane con- 
trol. This has led him to rest contented with 
the mere surface of things, instead of studying 
the ordered nature of the world he has to 
pourtray :—yet a maxim with regard to his 
study of the human figure, one would have 
thought, ought to have taught him that it is 
as essential in the general survey of nature as 
in this particular one, to understand, as it were, 


the thews and sinews—the anatomy (if it may | 


be so expressed) of the universe. 


At a time when it is so often said that the | 
attention ought to be directed to one object— | 
“ that art is long and life short”—that it is | 
impossible to succeed in all, or that it is in- | 


jurious to extend the field of our inquiries— 


we almost falter and tremble at the truth as- | 
serted ; but when we recover and look around 


at the result of that one-sidedness—that 
“learning to hop on one leg,” as Mr. De 
Morgan expresses himself, on the system of 
education which is generally pursued—tying 
up the weaker faculty, and continually exer- 
cising the stronger, till they become more and 
more disproportionate,—is to produce an un- 
balanced, unhealthy condition: we say, after 
witnessing the results of such a course, it 
gives fresh courage—for reason will point out 
that the right course is to exercise those facul- 
ties which are weak in order to raise them as 
near as possible to the standard of the strong: 
these will always take care of themselves. 

Look at the results of this system as 
pursued in the splitting up of science and 
of art: a man on this system concentrates 
himself (as he terms it), on a particular 
Section of science or art. It might perhaps 
be called concentration by some, if a man 
were to take a telescope and limit his obser- 
vations to a few degrees of the heavens—think 

* See p. 447 ante. 
t See Buitpgsr, Vol. V. p. 394, 














you his knowledge would be eminent of that 
space to which he confined himself? Yet this 
is precisely the method adopted by the ob- 
servers in the universe of inquiry, so that each 
acquires only a partial know of a 

is is indeed not concentration, but isola- 
tion : concentration is bringing all the rays of 
the light of knowledge to a brilliant focus. 
“ Genius,” says Reynolds, “ is a mind of large 
general powers, accidentally directed to some 
particular pursuit,” and when the giants of 
past times are recalled to our memory, they 
bear testimony to the truth of the definition : 
the large general powers of which he speaks, 
be it remembered, can only be acquired by 
diligent study. It needs only to bring to mind 
the names of Da Vinci, Michelangelo, and 
Raffaelle, as examples in an age when general 
knowledge was not so correct and easily 
attainable as at present ; and may it not reason- 
ably be concluded that this general informa- 
tion, this versatility, raises the critical power, 


ever leading him to strive after perfection, 
stamping his works with that pains-taking 
fervour which excites our admiration and re- 
spect. The system we have been warring 
against spreads itself through society, and pro- 
duces that selfishness and want of sympathy 
with the pursuits of others; whereas, if all 
possessed more extended knowledge, they 
would profit in having more enlarged views 
of their own, and society would be bound 
together by community of sympathy and in- 
terest in truth; but at present it has no com- 
mon faith, nor common principle of any sort 
to knit it firmly together, except it be fear, and 
that is a fetter of hate, rather than a bond of 
love. Although we have touched upon the 
theories which the artist builds upon the past, 
it is, as we have said, his field for speculation 
rather than the ground of his action: there 
are more recent actuating principles, more 
modern examples which influence his practice. 
Two of those who are considered as exercising 
the most important influence will be briefly 
considered, viz., Sir J. Reynolds and Flaxman. 

After the perusal of Reynolds’ lectures, the 
reader does not feel impressed with any unity 
of purpose, although it may be discovered, on 
a more rigid examination, that their chief intent 
was to expose the evil of entertaining mystical 
notions, the fallacy of the artist’s belief in in- 
spiration, and in his sublime and divine genius : 
the necessity of counteracting this tendency is 
enforced in various portions of them, by urging 
that art ought to be established on a more 
scientific basis. It is evident, however, they 
were intended to be suggestive only, for had 
the chief aim of his convictions been carried 
out to its full extent, we feel assured that 
clearer views would have been possessed both 
by the public and the artist, so long a period 
having elapsed since their publication; the 
cause of the argument in support of his scien- 
tific view, being scattered in his lectures, may 
very probably have been the demand which the 
practice of his profession made upon his time, 
as well as the period which elapsed between 
the delivery of each. But whatever these may 
have been, it is one source of their ineffective- 
ness; another is, that his practice aimed lower 
than his principles, and men that have been 
distinguished are looked up to by the world. 
It is their example which will ever exercise the 
greater influence on the mass: should it un- 
fortunately fall short of their precepts, it must 





in a great measure negative their teachings. | 
Art, too, was a theme which had had, before | 


his time, but little attention in this country; | 
so that his career was left chiefly to the guidance | 
of his own strong perceptions, unaided by ad- | 
vantages such as are conferred on a subject, by | 
the concentration of many minds. 
The circumstance of the primitive demands | 
on artistic talent being that of portraiture in | 
England, would have rendered it impossible, 
under such conditions, that his practice could 
have been otherwise than chiefly confined to 
that limited but important branch of the art. 
That the powers of his capacious mind 
had been bounded by circumstances only, is 
evinced on his arrival in Italy. The works 
of Raffaelle and Michelangelo appeared at 
first strange to him. The glories of this 
museum of art caused the iris of his mind’s 
eye instinctively to veil the astonished sense ; 
but when it had again gently expanded, in 





adapting itself to the diffused and brilliant 


having helped them on their way. 

With an observing mind, however, he busied 
himself in recording precedents of the practice 
ee but his own, not necessita- 
ting him to dive deeper for universal princi 
than the citing of nena, form a third jeu 
failure, from his precepts being founded on the 
a of human imitation rather than 
drawn from their first source in universal 
nature: for instance, in his notes to “ Du 
Fresnoy” he expresses this conviction, but 
concludes his “ Discourses ” by recommending 
above all the study of Michelampeio. “ Not- 
withstanding man’s highest convictions, the 
struggle between reason and fancy is always a 
hard one.” 

There are other sources of evil in his prac- 
tice, not as yet referred to, viz., carelessness 
in execution, and incorrectness in drawing, as 
there are not wanting in his works frequent 
instances of both, which many have found it 
convenient to imitate, especially when sanc- 
tioned by such an authority. 

If painting has suffered from this looking 
back, it has been no less the case with sculp- 
ture. Flaxman, who deserves all honour due 
to the pure in spirit, could he have foreseen 
the ill effects, the but partial embodiment of 
his charming ideas would have had upon the 
arts, I fear we should not have possessed 
them ; for, in perceiving the vision of his ido- 
lators, would he not have directed them to look 
far beyond himself? This indiscriminate wor- 
ship has led to the perpetuation of his manner- 
isms, and the incomplete execution of his 
works has been unction to the conscience of 
the dilatory. His outlines, too, have given 
rise to attempts in bas-relief beyond the limits 
of its art, many of them having been designed 
neither with reference to painting nor sculp- 
ture, but ideas expressed (per se) as outlines, 
executed without any immediate reference to 
nature, more than memory might serve him 
either for the figures or draperies. 

In the attempts to follow him, the fashion of 
angelic drapery seems to have received an 
eternal stamp, and bodies intended to be of 
@ spiritual nature, with long habits, a twist and 
a flutter, soaring up, then sinking down, have 
become, since his time, familiar subjects for 
the exercise of the chisel. 

That a mind fertile in invention must be 
possessed in all the arts as the prime mover, 
there can be little doubt; but it is the kind of 
machinery employed by each that confers a 
different title on its constructor,—and the 
greater its completeness the greater will be the 
certainty of its performing its end. 

Now, completeness pen Eo sath the perfection 
of — particular ; and in proportion as these 
particulars are neglected in a work of art, it is 
defective. 

In fact, it appears self-evident that a beau- 
tiful idea, tolerably expressed, is something to 
be esteemed; if better—more esteemed; if 
completely—most esteemed. 

But let error ever be held up to animadver- 
sion, especially in the great; and let the plau- 
sibility which greatness would seem to confer 
on it be carefully guarded against. 

It becomes the more important to allude to 
this tendency to incompleteness in an age 
when it is often exclaimed, “’Tis the idea, and 
not its embodiment.” If this were true, the 
painter and sculptor had better change their 


| titles to that of author or poet,—for beauty of 


idea is also demanded of these. Wherein, 
then, consists the difference? if it be not, in 
the one case, a choice and careful arrangement 
of words, and in the cther of forms and 
colours. Even a scribbler or rhymester may 
have excellent ideas; but, not knowing how 
to convey them to others, they receive these 
designations, instead of that of author and 
poet. It is the degree of perfection with which 
each art expresses an idea in the means - 
liarly allotted to it, that constitutes exce 

in either. If it were otherwise, it would be 
better that the painter and sculptor wrote— 
the one on his canvass and the other on his 
marble—the purpose intended, without troub- 
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ling himself with the palette or the chisel: i SHEFFIELD SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


t| 
would save, too, an immense deal of criticism. | 

If art were reduced to clearly defined prin- | 
ciples, many of these evils would be obviated, | 
affording, as it would, the standard by which | 
the artist might estimate his own shortcomings, | 
with a greater degree of certainty than that of 
comparing his own works with those of an- 
other, especially as courage is not often pos- 
sessed to make the comparison with those greater 
than ourselves ; and it 1s from such only that we 
can possibly expect to derive improvement. 

“ Rules,” writes an authority,”’ are fetters 
only to men of no genius.” This would need 
no comment (if it were not for the prevalence 
of mysticism), it being the characteristic differ- 
ence between ignorance and genius, that the 
attempts of the former are subject only to 
caprice, whilst the latter are founded on uni- 
versal principles, or it would never be acknow- 
ledged as such. 

Is not a rule a fixed correspondence between 
cause and effect? How, then, can any one 
act otherwise than capriciously, who knows 
not the effective use of his materials. Is there 
a particle in the universe unsubjected to law? 
Is there aught in external nature which, in 
producing a constant effect on mankind, does 
not give a rule by which he may be again 
similarly affected? Do we not know, from 
our intercourse, that there are rules by which 
the sympathies and tastes common to mankind 
may be influenced? Does not man, in all his 
investigations, discover rule? Genius must 
consist, then, in the effective use of them, as it 
therein imitates the universal in its workings ; 
and in proportion as man ascends towards the 
infinite in knowledge (which, from being 
limited, he can never attain), the more exten- 
sive will be his power, not only of imitating, 
but of re-combining. 

The artist perceiving, then, that he cannot 
effect any extensive purpose without making 
use of arule of nature, will have a just right 
to conclude that the best means of compre- 
hending the science of art will be in the deep 
study and understanding of science in gene- 
ral. It is much to be desired that the sys- 
tem of scholarship should exist to a greater 
extent than it does at present; and too often 
the experience of a life is lost to a rising gene- 
ration. It is, moreover, the fashion for each 
student to pursue, self-satisfied, his own pecu- 
liar course, without a guide to lead him through 
the intricate paths, and prevent him falling into 
the labyrinth of error. 

It is a prevalent fault to regard with a blind 
veneration the great artists of the past, and to 
esteem them each as the development of an 
individual life, forgetting how many steps were 
hewn by others, by which they ascended to a 
certain degree of excellence before they com- 
menced their own labours, and in the end 
attained to the climax. To these have been 
connected the name of a Phidias, a Michel- 
angelo, and a Raffaelle. There is a tendency 
on this account to over-estimate, instead of 
viewing them as the result of a number of 
favourable circumstances, some of the most 
important of which were, no doubt, the tra- 
ditionary instructions which, as pupils, they 
received from their masters, who, in their day, 
were advanced after the same manner. Would 
it not be beneficial if all men regarded both 
themselves and others as instruments of pro- 
gress—mere workers in the great scheme of 
things—-than be wrapt up in the contemplation 
of their own greatness—looking idly up, in- 
stead of proceeding industriously onwards— 
never resting satisfied that they have done 
enough to advance the cause of truth, for it 
will be seen that every age has believed it has 
attained to that of * wisdom,” in which the 
next discovers but the folly of youth ? 

In conclusion, having to he best of our 
knowledge recited the various influences which 
operate on the fine arts, it may not be irrele- 
vant, in observing the want of concord which 
prevails, so injurious to the profession, to 
remind its members that “ union is strength.”” 
W. Cave Tuomas. 





BeTTeR LATE THAN Never. — A Cor- 
respondent says, that the venerable church of 
Lanfrynach, near Cowbridge, having been to 
a considerable extent restored, was re-opened 
for divine worship (after a lapse of 150 years 
or more), on Sunday the 27th ult. : 





We watch the proceedings of the School of 
Design in Sheffield and our other principal 
manufacturing towns with great interest, and 
are most anxious that the fairest trial should 
be given them, and the efforts made by 
Government in this respect aided by the 
inhabitants. 

On the 7th inst. the annual meeting of the | 
Sheffield Shool was held, Lord Wharncliffe in | 
the chair, when a report was read, stating that 
larger premises were being fitted up for the | 
school ; that candidates were at this time wait- 
ing for admission ; that some of the pupils had 
been admitted to study in the botanical gar- 
dens; that the council had the satisfaction of | 
frequently receiving the testimonies of many | 
manufacturers as to the increased intelligence | 
and artistical knowledge displayed by those 
young men in their employment, who are re- 
ceiving instruction in the school; and they 
appealed not to the manufacturers alone, but 
to all classes of the community for assistance. 

The chairman made a very good address. 
After praising the works exhibited, he said--I 
am sure I need not enlarge on the immense | 
advantages oltained by giving to artisans of | 
the town the skill which the execution of such 
works as we now witness display ; but I think 
it doubtful still whether the nature, benefits, 
and objects of the school are fully appreciated | 
by those connected with it. I do not mean to 
underrate at all—far from it—the value of such | 
acquirements as are exhibited in these works. 
I have said that they are of great value. An 
artisan who has the power of drawing cor- 
rectly, and who has access to such subjects of 
study as this institution affords, has great ad- 
vantages over one who has not such opportu- 
nities. But I think it desirable to remind all 
connected with such establishments, that this is | 
not the whole, or the most important object to | 
be achieved by such institutions. Let us recol- 
lect the title of them—-that very title shews that 
they are not merely academies for drawing or 
modelling, but schools of “ design.” What is 
meant by sucha term? It means a school 
which not only gives the power of executing 
such works, but of designing, inventing, and 
composing such combinations of art, and pro- 
ducing such original works as those exhibited 
in that room. That is the great object in- 
tended, and it is to that (on the part of the 
master and all connected with the institution) 
that the attention of the pupils must be di- 
rected; for we cannot go on for ever copying 
works : we must form new combinations, and 
improve on the subjects handed down to us, 
and multiply the many sources of beauty 
which decorate the different subjects of life. 
We may depehd upon it that what we should | 
look at principally is not merely skill but the | 
formation of taste, which is one of the most | 
difficult of all objects in connection with the arts. | 

His lordship pointed out the necessity of 
educating the mind to perceive and appreciate | 
the beautiful. He said, it is to acquire such | 
efficiency as to enable the mind of the pupil to | 
extract the beauties, and combine them, anc 
present to the eye that which is agreeable, that 
these institutions are established; and if this 
is obtained, immense advantages will be 
acquired by the trade they are in connection 
with; by the community among whom they 
are to be found: and the country will think it 
wise to give its funds to support such institu- 
tions. I cannot see why this country should 
be behind others in the possession of those 
acquirements which it is the object of these | 
schools to impart. Above 100 years ago one 
of our greatest poets exclaimed— 


| 
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** O, when shall Britain, conscious of her claim, 
>? 


Stand emulous of Greek or Roman fame ? 


I think that instead of Greek and Roman fame, 
we may say French and German fame. At 
present we are unable to compete with them in 
matters of art. Why should this be? We 
are not behind them in emulation, or the exer- 
cise of the understanding. Those who go 
abroad will scarcely ever find themselves on a 
foreign steamer or a railway but they meet with 
English engineers, and skill from England, 
which is thought necessary to supernmntend 
their establishments. Why, then, should there 
be one department of industry, or I should 
rather say one branch of the exercise of the 
understanding, in which we are behind other 








nations? Depend upon it there can be no 
sound reason for it: it is a want of education 
in that particular branch of knowledge—it isa 
want of the habit of mind for contemplating 


‘the beautiful; and unless we can attain this 


point for all those concerned in the operations 
of this country, and enable them by their own 
knowledge and habits. to investigate different 
forms—until we can give them that benefit we 
shall not be in a position to vie with other 


| countries. 


Alderman Dunn, ifi urging the manufacturers 
to assist the school, combated the absurd and 


| short-sighted objection made by some to the 


school to this effect :—‘‘ We are established in 
business, we have capital, and can command 
skilful artisans; and these institutions, by 
raising up competition, take away part of the 
advantages of which we are in possession.” 
Such observations appeared pitiable in the ex- 
treme; so contrary to every honest and good 
feeling of our nature, that they might be sure, 
without resorting to any metaphysical argu- 
ment, that there was some hitch in the matter. 
Mr. Dunn continued, I take it that with re- 
gard to the prosperity of the district, they are 
so bound together one to another, that the 
prosperity of the meanest person to a certain 
extent affects the position of the wealthiest in- 
dividual, and that persons in the working- 
classes cannot be educated, instructed, or 
raised in their class, but every class above them 


' is also raised in proportion. ‘“ The moral wel- 


fare of a great part of our fellow townsmen is 
to a considerable extent bound up with the 
prosperity of this institution. You cannot give 
a young man a love and taste for art, but you 
raise his moral education ; and therefore look- 
ing at both the money and moral parts of the 
question, I feel that the welfare and prosperity 
not only of the working classes, but the mas- 
ters and manufacturers of Sheffield, is consider- 
ably involved in the success of this institution, 
and in raising up a higher appreciation of art 
than now exists.” 

Thanks being voted to Mr. Mitchell, the 
head master of the school, with many compli- 
mentary remarks on his efficiency, 

Mr. Mitchell in his reply, very properly 
pointed out that more time and study are re- 
quired to make an artist than are usually given. 
He said,— With regard to the great superiority 
of the English over the French and Germans, 
your lordship remarked, our engineers and 
mechanics are sent over all the world, and no 
doubt such is the case, but the reason is, our 
mechanics take time to learn and to become 
proficient in their work—they labour under 
skilful masters, with greater assiduity and 
more intelligence—therefore, they have more 
extended experience than continental manufac- 
turers. On the contrary, the French artists 
labour as hard as the English mechanics. I 
can speak to this fact, having myself been 
educated three or four years in France. My 
hours of study were from six in the morning 
until eight or nine at night—12, 13, or 14 
hours a day, and this not merely for days, or 
months, but for years. This will account for 
the superiority of France over England in this 
department. The drawings now exhibited are 
executed by pupils who come tired to the 
school for an hour or two each evening, and 
are worthy of admiration. The object of this 
school is to bring up young men to be accom- 
plished designers; but an accomplished de- 
signer is not—to use a common expression— 
made as a Birmingham button, but only by 
assiduous study: he must be an intelligent 
man, and conversant with history; he must 
give his whole time to the study of art if he 
wish to be an accomplished artist or designer ; 


' and it is almost impossible to have an accom- 


plished designer who devotes but six hours a- 
week to the study. How can you expect under 


| such circumstance to compete with French 
artists who Jabour twelve hours a-day for 


years before they offer to gain a single six- 
pence ? 





Figures.—If you multiply any given num- 
ber by itself, say 8;—thus 8 X 8 = 64; then 
take one from the multiplier, and add it to the 
multiplied, the product will always fall short 
by one of the former product. Thus, 1 from 
8 = 7, laddedtoS = 9; 7X9=63. And 
this rule appears to extend to all numbers, 
large or small. 
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NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

A new school-house, with master’s resi- 
dence, has just been commenced at Nyming, 
Hants : three other schools are in progress at 
Winchester, for the parishes of St. ‘Thomas, 
St. Maurice, and St. Michael: they are all 
from designs by Mr. John Colson, architect, | 
of Winchester. The foundation stone of | 
the model national schools, at Haverfordwest, 
was laid on Friday last. There will be ac- 
commodation for 500 children, with residences 
for teachers and dormitories for pupil teachers. 
——A window in the Gothie style has been 
presented to the church of Liangunnor, by 
the Rev. James Griffith, the viear, and placed 
in the north chancel. The glazing work was 
done by Mr. T. Lewis, of Carmarthen, and 
the stone-work by G. Davis and Son, of 
Maesyllan. Other improvements are contem- 
plated.—— St. John’s Church, Pembroke- 
dock, will be ready for consecration, it is said, 
by the middle of Uctober.——The restorations 
of St. Michael’s Church, Stoke Prior, are so far 
advanced that the edifice was to be again in use 
on the 20th inst. ‘The plaster ceiling has been re- 
moved, and the open roof restored. ‘The organ 
gallery has been displaced, and the light of the 
west window is again nunobscured, while the 
south transept, where the organ now stands, 
has been again thrown into the church, from 
which it had been bricked out. The stonework 
of the pillars and arches has been scraped and 
repaired, and oak benches, with 114 additional 
free sittings, have been erected. In the same 
parish, at Finstall, the vicar has erected a new 
national school. ‘The demand for bricklayers 
about Gainsborough for a few weeks is so 
great that it is difficult to find men for the 
ordinary work of the town, the greater part being 
employed on the railways. . 











The restoration 
of Lea Church is in progress. The new 
National School-room at Maryport, has been 
completed by Mr. Asbridge, jun., the contractor. 
——The new docks at Leith are progressing 
rapidly, and before winter sets in, Mr. Barry, 
the contractor, expeets to have the whole space 
inclosed with the outer wall. A good number 
of men are employed on these works, and a 
great many more will be required, chiefly 
labourers, when the present part is finished. 
For the facilitation of the works, travelling 
stages lift and move about the largest stones, 
and a steam-engine turns four large mills, 
which grind and mix the mortar: other two 
engines pump out the water. An apparatus, 
driven by steam, is also at work for preserving 
the timber from rot, which threatens the entire 
destruction of the extensive pier erected only a 
few years since at Leith. The value of 
house property at Montrose appears to be 
much depreciated at present : a large tenement 
of four stories, with cellarage, near the High- 
street, has just been knocked down by an 
auctioneer at 70/. The chancel of All 
Saints, Poyntington, Somerset, has recently 
been fitted with some oak stalls, with carved 
bench-ends and finials. The floor is to be 
laid with encaustic tiles, and a new four-light 
flowing decorated window, placed in the east 
wall, to correspond with the side lights, in lieu 
of the window now in existence. Mr. R. J. 
Withers, of Sherborne, is the architect. 

















NOTES OF NEW CHURCHES, 





CORRESPONDENTS who forward to us par- 
ticulars of new churches, will render service 
if they will always include the size of structure, 
materials used, style of the architecture, ac- 
commodation afforded, and the cosr: they 
will thus afford valuable data for reference. 
The name of the architect and of the builder 
should also be given. 


St. Saviour’s, Tetbury, in the diocese of 
Gloucester and Bristol, was consecrated on the 
23rd ult. Itis in the Decorated style, with a 
chancel, nave, north and south aisles, porch, 
and sacristy. ‘The nave is separated from 
the aisles by five arches, which rest on 
piers alternately circular and octagonal, 
their dripstones terminating in carved figures 
of angels. Both nave and aisles are covered 
by one roof inclined at their junction : it is of 
a high pitch, open in the interior to the ridge 
piece, of foreign oak, with horizontal tie-beams, 
kingposts, struts, &c.; the wall-pieces resting 
on corbels carved with foliage, and the cornice 





bee era <a 


ornamented with the ball flower. The whole! Mallinson and Healey, of Halifax and Bradford, 
of the interior is lined with ashlar, the stone The area within the rails is laid down with 


used for this purpose being the white Pains- , 


Minton’s encaustic tiles. The font is of stone. 


wick. The north and south windows of the The outer doors are of oak and hare scroll 


aisles are sinyle lights, with trefoil heads; | 
those at the east and west are, however, of two | 
lights, with tracery in the head, and are all 

filled with stained glass. This last portion of | 
the church, immediately adjoining the entrance | 


hinges of ornamental character and ancient 
design, and are studded with nail heads. 
The foundation-stone of a new church, for the 
Congregational Independents, bas been laid 
in a field adjoining Portabello-iane, High- 


from the porch, forms a baptistry, the font of | street, Notting-hill, by Sir C. Eardley Smith, 


which is octagonal, of Caen stone, the panels 
ornamental with the Evangelistic symbols 
alternately with the dove, Agnus Dei, the cross, 
and sacred monogram: its base rests on a 
small raised pavement of encaustic tiles: the | 
oaken cover is of open work. All the benches | 
are of oak and open, terminated by poppy- | 
heads. An open lectern is placed on the south | 
side of the chancel arch, and on the north is a 
low stone pulpit, with carved panels, and sur- | 
mounted by a canopy, the entrance to which is 
by a passage through the chancel wall. Between 
these, immediately before the entrance to the 
chancel, is the litany desk. A light screen of 
oak, with tracery and a gilded cornice, divides | 
the chancei from the rest of the church. It is 
entered by a single step, and displays at the 
end a window of three lights, with stained 

lass; St. John, with the instruments of the 

assion, &c., and in the flowing tracery above 
are figures of angels. The altar is a slab of | 
marble on oak legs, with a frontal of crimson 
velvet ; it stands upon a black marble footpiece 
raised upon a floor of encaustic tiles, and ig 
approached by three steps from the chancel. 
The reredos, of Caen stone gilt, consists of five 
arched panels, surmounted with canopies and 
adorned with crockets and finials: in the cen- | 





; 





tre is a cross in relief, the points and the shaft | 
of which are ornamented with the symbols of 
the evangelists. Two windows, also of stained 
glass, light the chancel, one of which forms a | 
place for the sedilia. There is a piscina * on | 
the south, and a credence on the north. There 
is a priest’s door on the south, and another on | 
the north into the sacristy, which also has an | 
open roof of oak; and next to it is the organ | 
chamber, separated from the chancel by a stone | 
screen. There are stalls on each side for the 
clergy. The roof is of oak panels, with gilded 
bosses, &c. A porch of open woodwork forms | 
an entrance on the south-west to the church, | 
and a lych- gate, surmounted bya cross, to the 
churchyard: a bell gable is placed on the | 
western side, and crosses on the eastern end of | 
the nave chancel. Mr. Daukes was the archi- | 
tect: the cost we have not heard. 


The seamen and mariners’ church, at the | 
Gloucester Docks, has been commenced, and 
the work is proceeding rapidly. It will be | 
ready for roofing in six weeks, and for Divine | 
service in double that period. The Gloucester 
Chronicle says, the edifice ig in the Gothic style, | 
and that its erection has been confided to Mr. | 
William Wingate, builder, of this city. Query ; | 
is there an architect also? 

The church of St. Michael Mytholm- | 
royd, near Halifax, lately erected, was con- | 
secrated on Friday week. It is in the deco- | 
rated style, with a tower, nave with north aisle, | 
and chancel, with vestry and south porch. The | 
tower is 65 feet high, with a corner spire of | 
22 feet. It is in three stories. The nave is | 
is 60 ft. 6 in. long in the interior, by 22 ft. 10 in, | 
broad, and 39 ft. in height. The aisle 60 ft. | 
in length, and 15 ft. 6in. broad. The chancel 
26 ft. long, 16 ft. broad, and 34 ft. high. The | 
nave exteriorly consists of five bays, separated 
by buttresses of three stages, with cross-topped 
gable ; and the chancel of two bays, supported | 
by diagonal buttresses, similar to the former, | 
at its east end. The north aisle is similar to 
the nave in general character, with five bays, | 
gabled roof, and diagonal buttresses at the ex- | 
treme east and west. The roofs are covered | 


with slate. The windows of all are of two | 


' 


lights each, trefoiled. Interiorly the tower is 
open to the nave by a lofty areh, with simple | 
chamfers. ‘Ihe aisle is open to the nave by | 
five arches. The roof of the nave is open to | 
the ridge, showing the whole of the timbers, | 
which are of stained and varnished deal. ‘The 
roof of the aisle is similar. The chancel roof 
is waggon-headed, in three bays, stamed aod 
varnished. ‘The woudwork is mostly of deal. The 
pews or open seats are low. The pulpit and desk 
are of oak, and the gift of the architects, Messrs. 





; 
; 


* What the piscina is required for we do not know. 


Bart. The edifice, which is to contain about 
1,200 sittings, will be built in the Early 
lish style, and will be about 72 feet long 
by 43 feet wide, with a vestry-room, school- 
room, &c., attached, and two steeples: cost 
about 4,0001, nearly all advanced by velun- 
tary contributions. 
The “Incorporated Society for Building, 
Entagaing, snd Uy 
in England and Wales,” has made a report 


, shewing that during the last year the Society 


has been able to give assistance to 104 parishes 
te extend their church accommodation, in duing 
which no Jess than 38 new churches will be 
erected. ‘The total amount of grants made by 


| the Society during the last year is 12,567/., to 


procure an addition of about 30,000 sittings 
to the previously existing church accommoda- 
tion in the country, of which upwards of 26,000 


| will be free. 





THE OFFERED PREMIUMS BY THE 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Str,—Apart from the busy hum of men, I 


| can look from my little cabin, as from a tower, 

| upon the fieree and tender feelings that con- 
trol the actions of humanity. Here, in my 
| solitude (as it is commonly called), my only 


toil and only pleasure is to work out the 
of Evil,—to prove its transparency, 
to look through it unto the good it veils. 


On receiving my last monthly batch of 


it ht-fuel, [I pondered with wondrous 


asviduity, with untiring perseverance, upon an 
advertised paragraph in Tus Buitper. My 
faith in my favourite maxim quivered; my 
eyes waxed red as fog-signals, and my fifth 
pipe’s smoke departed gracefully ere my 
attempt was realized, —ere the light was com- 
municated to my mind by which | read rightly 
that misty doeument,—the list of prizes pro- 
posed to be given (ahem!) by the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, &e. 

What, I reflected, can be the utility, the 
meaning of their advertising a similar paper to 
that of last year, when the circumstances 
attending the awards are fresh in every one’s 
mind? No one will possibly believe he has 
the remotest idea of getting the “ 30/. for a 
labourer’s cottage ?’’ If any have such utopian- 
Blane notions, experience,—that sehool for a 
certain class,—will teach him that Right is not 
now playing in the Adelphi farces. 

Had their advertisement shewn contrition 
for the past, many might (such is the trustful- 
ness of our nature) be tempted to compete : as 
it is, the only good that it reflected on my 
mind was a warning to all to spare their Cum- 
berland lead, for the mine is exhausted: they 
will else use an inferior pencil in more profit- 
able work. 

As I looked upon the type, I fancied I saw 
under it the following well-known lines, which 
would not injure it,— 


‘* And be these juggling friends no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense, 
That keep the word of promise to our ear 
Bat break it to our hope.’’ 


One word to the Society: If “ tightaess of 
the pocket” be your reason for breaking faith, 
burke such nonsense, and acknowledge your 

erty; say what you can give and give it ; 

away with this double dealing, for believe 
me, gentlemen, it is a disgrace to you, and the 
shadow of your shame in this matter may fall 
on others. 

Mr. Editor, 1 am perfectly disinterested in 
this matter: | never was a competitor and 
never shall be. I jove honvur, truth, and 
manliness, and, thereiore, the advertise nent of 
the Suciety of Arts, as now iasucd, is uu- 
welcome to Boscu. 


Castell Liwchwr, South Wales, 
Sept, 12th, 1945. 
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ELIZABETHAN CEILING IN 





GOODMAN’S-YARD, LONDON. 
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ELIZABETHAN PLASTER CEILING, 


FROM AN OLD HOUSE IN GOODMAN’S-YARD, 
MINORIES. 


THe ancient building, now the residence of 


Mr. Cook, soap-manufacturer, which furnishes | 


us with this very good example of an Eliza- 
bethan ceiling, was one of the numerous 
suburban country houses in the neighbourhood 
of the Tower, once a royal residence. Doubt- 
less a great many of these buildings still re- 
main, but from their exteriors having been mo- 
dernised, and from their being surrounded 
either by small dwellings or manufactories, 
they remain unknown. The present building 
is still maintained as a private dwelling : several 
of the rooms, like the one which contains this 


| state of repair: there are a few other ornamented 
| plaster ceilings, but they are not so good in 
design as the one selected for illustration. The 
arrangement of the forms is ingenious, and 
will suggest others. The Blackwall Railway 
| crosses the garden a few feet only from the 
| house. 

The details are drawn to a larger size. No. 1, 
| in a section of the rib moulding ; No. 2, the 
| leaves placed over the mitres; No. 3, the 


' small pendant between the large leaves; and 


| No. 4, in the i vith | : ae 
0. 4, the ornament inthe same line with trough, about one inch and a half in diameter, 





| these leaves. 


Iron.—The contract for 30,000 tons of iron 


pipes required for the water-works of Liver- | 





A PUBLIC WASHING PLACE IN ROME. 


FoLLowING the way which leads from Trinita 
de Monti to Santa Maria Maggiore, you will 
find, in one of the adjacent streets, the public 
washing-place here delineated, and which, 
remarkable there for its commodiousness, 


| forms an amusing contrast with our “ baths 
| and washhouses.” 


The stone on which the operation of wash- 


| ing is conducted slopes towards the reservoir, 


and has at the lower part of the slope an open 


protected by an edging of about the same 


| height, and it is by this that the water is sup- 


plied, and which mixes very slightly with the 


ceiling, are lined with oak panelling, in a good | pool has been effected, at about 4/. 10s. a ton. | water in the reservoir. The tank is divided 
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into two equal parts, and the water in one part 
is specially reserved for “ rinsing ” the linen ; 
and as the water is always flowing and escapes | 
io the same extent as it enters, the washing- 





DETAILS OF CEILING. 











place may be regarded as a running-stream. 
A trough or gutter at the foot of the reservoir 
receives the water which escapes, and conducts 
it to a neighbouring kennel. 

















PUBLIC WASHING-PLACE, IN ROME. 





GOSSIP FROM CONTEMPORARIES. 


In a running commentary on a recent num- 
_ ber of our journal, baggy aay, Seta ga a 
| to a portion of Mr. Cave ’s paper 
| recommending the ing of art. He 
| “ if cheap art is to to a ‘ result,’ simi 
| to what cheap literature has done, it ought, in 
| our opinion, to be most stren eschewed.” 
| Our good friend of the Gazette would find it 
| difficult to prove this position. He adduces 
| nothing in the article in question to do so, and 
, with all that follows we agree, as doubtless 
| Mr. Thomas would. He says, “ we do not 
| want tea-tray tinsels for sterling pictures, nor 
| Brummagem wares for efforts of genius. We 
| have more than enough of low art; and as for 
| the introduction of greater taste in the design 
of domestic furniture, it seems to us that 
nearly all that is now done and puffed in that 
| line, is deteriorating instead of improving 
_ the articles experimented upon. [This is no 
reason why the design of domestic furniture 
| should not be improved.] Nothing can be 
more puerile than the majority of the things 
the public are called upon to admire and 
| purchase at rather high prices. We have per- 
formances in wood, glass, porcelain, china, 
ivory, bronze, silver, gold; chased, inlaid, 
carved, grouped; and when we have looked 
' over a whole exhibition of them, we discover 

(with few exceptions) a marvellous deficiency 
| of fancy and elegance, a poverty of invention, 
/ and a mere series of change-workings without 
| regard to grace or utility. How inferior to the 
| better times of England and of France, from 
| Louis XIV. to the present day! Compare the 
plate of the era of the later Stuarts with the 
boasted trifling of 1848, and the notion of im- 
provement will be laughed at.”’ 

Improvement is progressive, as we have 
| often remarked, and one nation advances on 
'what another has done before it. Thus, Sir 

Charles Fellows, in his account of the Ionic 

trophy monument, excavated at Xanthus, says 
that the evident similarity of the sculpture 
of many groups in the larger frieze, as well as 
in the treatment of the statues, to the Athe- 
nian and Phygalian sculptures, must convict 
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these later workmen of plagiarism, and, as 


hinted by Pausanius, lead us to suppose that 


Pericles, wishing to adorn Athens, sent to 
Asia Minor for workmen. 
he urges, would indicate the employment of 


lonians as the designers of the finest of Athe- | 


nian works. 

The difference between the Parthenon and 
some of the rudest of the Egyptian temples is 
very great; the difference between the Par- 


thenon and the Greek temple which imme- | 


diately preceded it in date of erection would 
he found to be very little. 

In the last fasciculus of his note-book (the 
85th), the contributor who writes under the 
signature of “ Candidus” in the Civil Engineer 
urges very strongly the propriety of com- 
pleting the exterior of the buildings of 
Somerset-place by giving a facade to that 
range of them which, originally shut out from 
sight and never intended to be seen, now 


shows its ar more conspicuously than | ‘ : 
hows itself fa = : | banks, &c., no action would he against a | 


advantageously along the east side of Welling- 
ton-street. The Atheneum says of it, “This 
is in fact a positive eyesore, disfiguring the 
approach to the noblest of our metropolitan 


bridges, and greatly impairing the effect of the | 
river front of that pile of buildings. The | 


magnificence of the latter is made to show as 


awkwardly put on that the ugliness which | 


should be concealed is most of all visible. 
The fine architectural ensemble that would else 
be produced by the juxtaposition of two such 
noble works as Waterloo-bridge and the ter- 
race front of Somerset-place is altogether 


marred by the shabbiness and vulgarity of the | 
west wing of the last-mentioned pile :—a cir- | 


cumstance all the more provoking because it 
is most admirably situated, and an archi- 


tectural facade just there would be peculiarly | 
favoured both by aspect and other circum- | 
stances, and display itself in an unusually | 


striking and happy manner. One peculiar 
and favourable circumstance is that the 
building stands back at such a distance from 
the foot pavement on that side of Wellington- 
street, that were there a handsome facade it 


could be viewed most distinctly and without | 


interruption.” 

The same journal joins us in deprecating 
the removal of the Quadrant Colonnade. 
“ Luckily, we do not require shelter from rain 
in this fine climate of ours :—so, as far as any 
public convenience is concerned, these colon- 
nades may of course very well be dispensed 
with. But this destruction of a very marked 
and unique public architectural feature in a 
great city at the dictation of some private in- 
terests savours strongly of that spirit of job- 
bery which infests so many of our public in- 
stitutions,—and haunts no region of them 
all more offensively than that of art. In 
England, as yet, the artist has no chance 
against the shopkeeper :—the trading influence 
is too powerful for ‘ gods or columns.’ ” 

A correspondent of the Atheneum writing 
from Zurich, says, —‘‘ Christian Schreiber’s 
house might have been built, I should think, in 
most parts of England for 8001. at the outside. 
Inthis remote vailey, where wood and stone are 
both at hand and abundant, he assured me, to 
my great surprise, that it had cost him 1,200/. 
The ironwork, he said, was very expensive ; 
adding, indeed, that English ironware might 
be had at little more than half the price,—but 
that it was so good-for-nothing that nobody 
would use it, and that he and his neighbours 
preferred purchasing the wrought iron of their 
own smiths at nearly double the cost. Here, 
thought I, is a hint for Birmingham !” 

Our new houses of Parliament have been 
copied in Berlin and made to form a cavalry 
barrack for the Uianen regiment. 





Tue Recenr’s Quaprant.—* A Tra- 
veller”’ writes to us as follows :— Do you 
not think, that the monotonous appearance of 
the houses of the Regent’s-quadrant might be 
very much relieved by a light ornamental iron 
balustrade along the upper part, similar to 
those which are generally adopted, with very 
good effect, in the new buildings in Hamburgh ? 
The upper part always has looked frightful, 
and when the colonnade is removed will look 
ten times worse.” 


This monument, | 


'NON-LIABILITY OF DIRECTORS OF 
BENEFIT SOCIETIES TO ACTIONS AT 
LAW. 


| 


"had been that the cases quoted refe 
| superior courts, and not to courts formed 


} 


' 


In the City Small Debts’ Court, last week, a | 


case was tried “ Croft v. Lorimer,” which may | 


interest some of our readers. It was an action 


_ brought by the plaintiff as one of the share- | 


holders of the Metropolitan and Suburban 


Benefit Building Society, to recover the sum | 


/of 41, 15s. for money had and received 


one of the directors of the said society. 
Mr. Buchanan appeared for the defendant, 
| and admitted the payment of 3/. 15s. on ac- 


for the use of plaintiff, by defendant, as | 


‘count of a 100/, share in the society, and 1/. | 
| ever they are found in the remains of castellated 


for fines, but denied the personal responsibi- 
lity of defendant, who had merely counter- 
signed the receipt given by the secretary, ac- 
cording to the rules, as the directors attending 
in rotation for that purpose. He contended 


that by the Act 9 Geo. LV. c. 92, s. 34, for the | of 
part of the twelfth, or the beginning of the 


consolidation of the laws relating to savings 


trustee or director, but that all matters in 


dispute might be decided by the adjudication | 


of justices, or by arbitration, as agreed on by 


elected to be bound by the latter course. 
| Moreover that defendant was clearly only an 


| ground could not be sued. In support of his 


bury,” Bart., 8 Bingham, 394, in which it was 
held that an action would not lie against the 
trustees of a savings bank, and “ Tills vc. 
Williams,” 4 Q. B. reports, 413, in which de- 
fendant was trustee of Mildenhall bank for 


the subject went before the court above, on a 
special case, when the court held that the in- 
tention of the Act was to prevent actions in the 
superior courts against trustees, as it was con- 
sidered that the expense would lead to the 
| ruin of the party bringing the action and the 
society, and that if trustees were to be held 
liable, no person would be found to accept such 
an office. Mr. Buchanan also quoted the 27th 
sec. 10, Geo. [V. 

The plaintiff replied that the cases quoted 
did not rule the present one, and that in fact 
he made his demand on the ground that the 
society was not formed on the basis proposed 
when he took the share, and that the society 
had no right to alter the fundamental rules. 
The society was projected in November, 1846, 
and by the first rule it was decided that the 
society should be established by 400 subscri- 
bers, of 100/. each, to be advanced at the rate 
of 5/. per annum, and he took the share on 
these conditipns, and he must urge that as the 
rules had been altered without his concurrence, 
so as to reduce the number of shares to the 
actual number of shareholders, the money he 
had paid had not been applied to the purpose 
for which it had been paid, the company not 
being formed till this year, and under the 
amended rules. 

Several letters were put in, shewing the 
alteration in the rules, but the secretary stated 
that Mr. J. ‘Tidd Pratt had sanctioned the new 
rules, and had expressed his opinion that they 
were legal. 

Mr. Buchanan said that if the plaintiff ad- 
mitted that the “ society” was not established 








court, as he had sued defendant as a director. 
He urged that the most favourable construc- 
tion for the defendant should be put on the 
cases quoted, as, if it was decided that direc- 
tors were liable to actions, 400 or 500 would 
be brought. 


The plaintiff said the learned judge had no- 
| thing to do with that, but would administer 
| justice and the law as he found it. The defen- 
dant could not complain, for he (plaintiff ) had 
been desirous to withdraw from his share, but 
was informed he could only transfer it, which 
he could not do as there was no company ; it 
was obviously unjust that he should be bound 
to hold that which, at the time he made his 
application, was valueless, and its value ren- 
dered doubtful by the change made against his 
consent. 


The judge, Mr. Commissioner Bullock, held 
that if there was no society formed at the time 
spoken of, defendant was improperly described, 
and if the society did exist then, that plaintiff's 
remedy was by arbitration; but he thought a 





when he paid the money, he was clearly out of 


question might have arisen if the argument 
to the 


under the new Act for the establishment of 
county courts. 
The plaintiff was then nonsuited. 





ENCAUSTIC PAVING TILES. 
DISCOVERY OF TILES AT WORCESTER. 
ORNAMENTED tiles were formerly much 
used for paving the floors of sacred edifices, 
and their use was so generally confined to 
buildings of a devotional character, that when- 


or domestic mansions, there is good reason 
for supposing that a religious fabric had at 
some time existed on the spot—either a private 
chapel or other holy edifice. The earliest 
known specimens appear to be of the latter 


thirteenth centuries, and on them the foliage 
has the characteristic trefoil of the period. 
Of this age, one of the most interesting ex- 


_amples was recently discovered at Woodferry, 


the rules, and by them the shareholders had | 


Oxfordshire, some of the tiles exhibiting the 


| badges of Richard, King of the Romans, to 


' whom the manor belonged. 


a mere mask to paltriness—and a mask s0 | agent for the society, and even on that | 


In the two fol- 
lowing centuries the decorations were of a 


/ much more varied and elaborate character. 


argument he quoted the cases “ Crisp v. Bun- | 


The foliage was more elegantly and gracefully 


| thrown, and exhibited great natural freedom. 


savings; that was an action in assumpsit, and | 


In the sixteenth century encaustic tiles appear 
to have been but occasionally used; but 
Flanders tiles of this period are sometimes met 
with: they are of foreign manufacture, and 
have their patterns depicted in superficial 
colours. 

The devices impressed upon paving tiles 
consist for the most part of foliage, variously 
thrown; heraldric bearings, crosses, sacred 
symbols, geometrical figures, mounted knights, 
and grotesque figures of hideous forms, com- 
parable only to fiends and demons. In many 
cases a single tile contains a complete pattern 
within itself; but sets of four, nine, sixteen, 
and other numbers, with a continuous pattern 
extending over the whole surface, are not un- 
common. 

Armorial bearings, badges, and cognizances, 
are perhaps the most useful and valuable de- 
corations to the archeologist which tile paving 
presents. Heraldic remains are at all times 
valuable, and whether they are found depicted 
in all their gorgeous blazoning, on the stained 
glass of the windows, or on the monumental 
effigies of the great departed; or whether 
scuiptured on the bosses, the brackets, or font, 
or impressed in the tiles of the pavement, they 
should be most carefully noted down and 
zealously preserved, as a single blazon or the 
badge of an illustrious house will frequently 
lead to the most successiul research into the 
history and foundation of the building upon 
whose site it has been discovered. 

The arms upon pavement tiles frequently 
exhibit the bearings of the lords of the manor 
and chase, as well as those of the monarch, 
and of founders and benefactors to the church, 
and their aid is therefore peculiarly valuable 
in tracing the descent of property. 

Worcestershire gave us the first proofs of these 
interesting fictile decorations being the ancient 
manufacture of our own country, by the dis- 
covery within its boundaries of two kilns, in 
which had been baked many of the tiles which 
may yet be seen in the neighbouring churches, 
Some of these tiles are of the finest character, 
both for design and execution; but very few 
churches, either in this county or elsewhere, 
have sufficient portions of pavement remaining 
to show the mode of their original arrange- 
ment. Worcester Cathedral possesses, although 
hitherto unknown, perhaps one of the finest 
and most extensive series of original arrange- 
ment in existence. 

When I arrived in Worcester to attend the 
present Congress, and examined the magni- 
ficent cathedral, I could barely find a score of 
tiles, with the exception of the justly cele- 
brated monumental cross in the Lady Chapel ; 
but having been told by a gentleman that he 
believed there were a few in the old singing- 
school attached to the cathedral, I proceeded 
thither, and while examining it, I also carefully 
explored the adjoining rooms and passages, 
and had the extreme gratification of discovering, 





beneath the accumulations of ages, one of the 
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best remaining examples of this species of fic- 
tile decoration. Without for a moment entering 
into the original intention and use of that por- 
tion of the cathedral known as the old singing- 
school, and Cromwell’s rooms, I will merely 
observe that they are approached by a flight of 
stone steps, and a short passage, leading from 
the vestries at the west end of the south aisle 
of the choir. On emerging from this passage 
there is a small closet (if I may be allowed to 
use the term, for the sake of familiarity) on the 
left, and a doorway on the right, opening into 
a hall, called Cromwell’s room: from this 
room is a narrow doorway and winding pas- 
sage, leading to another closet; a doorway 
leading by a flight of stone steps into an open 
passage and smail room over the before named 
closets, &e., and a third door opening into a 
small room, from which the singing-school is 








entered. These are all groined, but at the 
period of my visit were filled with such a | 
motley assemblage of rubbish that it was next | 
to impossible to examine them: here decayed | 
matting, broken tin candlesticks, and rusty 
iron enough to stock the shop of a marine 
store dealer, were mixed up with dust that 
would have made a scavenger’s fortune. And 
under this mass of filth and rubbish, after | 
scraping the floors in many places, I had, as I 
have said, the extreme gratification of dis- 
covering one of the most interesting examples 
of tile paving which has ever come under my | 
notice. 

The whole of the rooms, and passages, and | 
closets I have named, have been paved with | 
decorated tiles of the finest character, and | 
they are for the most part remaining in their 
original arrangement, to the extent of at least 
70 square yards, of which the only portion 
previously known were those in the one room, 
the singing-school. Many of the patterns are 
obliterated, and others partly so, but enough | 
remains to show what the former magnificence | 


must have been. 

Of the patterns found upon the tiles of the 
foregoing pavement, it will be only necessary to 
mention, that besides some of the most ex- 
quisite designs of foliage extending over sets 
of four, nine, and sixteen tiles, birds, sacred 
emblems, and other devices, there is a fine 
series of heraldic decorations. 

The floors are divided into compartments by 
borders of shields or birds (of patterns identi- 
cal with some discovered in one of the before- 
mentioned kilns), and these compartments are 
filled in with tiles laid lozengewise, the patterns 
upon them being divided from each other by 
bands of plain black quarries. This gives a 
good effect and pleasing variety to the pave- 
ment, and renders it altogether one which 
would be of the greatest service for arranging 
modern floorings. 

In conclusion, I would observe, that there 
are few places in existence which can boast of 
such a valuable, such an extensive, and so | 
rich an assemblage of this species of fictile 
decoration as Worcester; but there are few 
places, I hope, where such remains would have 
so long remained unknown. It is lamentable | 
to see the deplorable state of that portion of 
the religious fabric which contains them, but 
I trust that since a commencement has been 
made by having one or two of the portions | 
swept for me, the whole will now be care- | 
fully washed for the public.* 








DratnaGe.—A Metropolitan Commissioner | 
of Sewers has drawn attention to the proposed 
drainage of the Hampshire New County Pri- 
son, at Winchester. In each cell, he remarks, 
“is to be a watercloset, whence a pipe is to 
lead into the underground drains, which are 
to discharge their contents into close cesspools. 
The contents of the cesspools will, in time, evolve 

Pp , ’ 
poisonous gases, and the only escape for those 
gases will be up the drains and pipes, and so 
into the cells. The drains are, I understand, 
of brick, and the main drain an ordinary 2-feet | 
harrel-drain. I:mpermeable drain pipes, of 
sizes decidedly smaller than those of the ex- 
isting drains should be substituted ; the cess- | 





pools should be abolished; and provision | 
should be made for carrying off the whole of 
the sullage to a distance from the prison,” 
which, he adds, stands on high ground. 








* From a paper by Mr. Jewitt, read at the Worcester Con- 
gress of the British Archzeological Association. Reported at 
greater length in the Literary Gazette. 


THE BUILDER. 


PREVENTION OF RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


THe “ painful sense of danger entertained 
by the public from railway travelling,” has 
been at length graciously taken into considera- 
tion by “the whole railway interest,” who have 
announced the formation of an association 
“for the purpose of meeting the contingencies 
referred to, and for mitigating the losses of 
sufferers, by giving a direct pecuniary interest 
to all railway officers and servants in the pre- 
vention of accidents. It is proposed to make 
each railway servant liable to the extent of one- 
fifth of his annual salary.’ Further particu- 
lars are in the mean time withheld, but it is 
expected that the hint “ will go far to allay the 
painful apprehensions now excited in the public 
mind,” even though given without those par- 
ticulars which can alone prevent the most 
obvious misapprehension as to who are the 
real sufferers whose losses are thus to be mifi- 
gated by the abstraction of a share of them from 
the pockets of their own servants. In the 
mean time one or two of the more obvious 
subjects of probable misapprehension are 
these :—Is it meant to give to “ each railway 





| servant” a vote in the determination of those 


rules and regulations, and in the adoption of 
those inventions, preventives, and safeguards, 
the defect or want of which so often inevitably 


| leads to reckless loss of human life, in spite of 


all that “‘ each railway servant” can do by way 


| of prevention without such obvious means? 
| Or are directors to be included amongst those 


“railway officers and servants” who are now 
to have “a direct pecuniary interest’? in the 


| prevention of accidents? If other measures be 


not meditated by “‘ the whole railway interest” 
than the mere abstraction from their servants’ 
pockets of a share of those ‘ penny-wise pound 
foolish’ losses which we have repeatedly shewn 
that that ‘interest’ brings down upon its own 
head,—much more from the exercise of a false 


| economy on the part of its masters and mana- 
| gers themselves than from the certainly often 


disgraceful negligence of its servants,—the 
railway interest may depend on it the public 
will see nothing in this boasted association 
but a disguised though palpable attempt to 
mitigate its own losses. Nevertheless, we do 
not mean to say that such a scheme may not 
be perfectly justifiable,—so soon as the railway 
directors can show that they have provided 
such regulations, such safeguard and other 
apparatus, such abundant and efficient means 
of preventing collisions and other accidents, 
such a supply of carriages not rotten, and of 
servants not inefficient nor drunken, such an 
adaptation of amount and number of duties to 
human ability and fallibility, and such general 
measures for the sustainment of a clear and 
well-conditioned line, as shall leave no excuse 
on the part of servants but their own culpable 
negligence or recklessness as the cause of acci- 
dents. But why servants should be held in- 
discriminately responsible for anything else, 
or even for the appointment of inefficient ser- 
vants by the masters themselves, we cannot 
understand: nor even how the abstraction of 
one-fifth of the annual salaries from the 
pockets of each railway servant would ‘ miti- 
gate’ the ‘losses’ incurred by any ‘ suf- 


| ferers’ but the ‘railway interest’ itself, 


considering that the law looks to that interest 
already to mitigate the losses of all other 
sufferers by railway accident, whether the 


| mitigation come ultimately out of the pockets of 





the servants or their masters.* We(the press 
generally, we mean) are ever adding to the long 

* That the mitigation of losses to suffering sharcholders 
is the order of the day at this moment, there cannot be a 
doubt, and probably there is right good reason for it; but 
the recent sidelong endeavour on the North-Western ought 
to inculcate the adoption of straightforward measures ; and 
certainly the immense losses ineurred to shareholders them- 
selves by accidents, ought to inculcate the adoption of me- 
chanical and other preventire measures, quite regardless of 
a comparatively trifling expense, that, at least, will never 
amount te anything like the serious cost which the very want 
of such measures has hitherto occasioned. ‘‘ The times,’’ 
says Herepath, im not altogether irrelevant allusion to other 
savings of comparatively trifling sums, “ are pinching some 
of the railways sharply, and ioduciog them to cast about to 
economise. Will they permit us to recommend to them not 


} the penny-wise but the pound-wise economy. It is ne un- 


usual thing for directors, as an intelligent officer lately 


| observed to us, to cast their thousands out of the window, 


and to cut down a poor policeman a shilling a- week 
out of bis hard-earned salary. Nothing tends so much 
to injure companies as parsimony in small matters: it is 
where large sums may be saved that the pruning-knife 
should be applied. We have known companies get them- 
selves into a world of odium by their meanness in trifles, 
and the market value of their p' y kicked down hundreds 
upon hundreds of thousands, while the directors were putting 
the company to enormous useless expenses,” 
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listof suggestions forthe prevention of accidents 
ions which it is much more the business 
of railway directors themselves at least to 
listen to, and to try, if not to seek for and 
originate, than of either the press or its dis- 
interested correspondents, or of even the rail- 
way servants (unless it be the engineers), to 
offer or to thrust upon their hitherto un- 
willing notice. The er, we perceive, has 
just been lengthening the list a little by 
a suggestion that a dial-plate without the 
movement, but with hour and minute 
hand, to shew by night as well as 
day, be placed at every station, and 
by hand, so as simply to indicate to the 
engine-driver and the guards of each pass- 
ing train the precise minute of time when the 


station. Had this simple plan been in use 
of late, much mischief would have been 
avoided. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

Tue great viaduct across the Dee, in the 
Vale of Liangollen, is nearly completed. It is 
upwards of 1,530 feet in length, or nearly one- 
| third of a mile, and stands upwards of 150 
feet above the level of the river, or 30 feet 
higher than the great viaduct at Stockport, and 
34 feet higher than the bridge at Menai. It 
is supported by 19 arches of 20 feet span. It 
has been erected by Messrs. Makin, Mac- 
kenzie, and Brassy, contractors, at a cost of 
more than 100,0001., being upwards of 30,0002. 
more than the Stockport viaduct. The cost of 
the timber required to form scaffolding, &c., 
for its erection was 15,000/., and between 300 
and 400 masons were employed during the 
whole time of construction. Within a few 
miles distant there is another viaduct in course 
of builJing across the valley of Ceiriog, which 
will be upwards of 120 feet high, and will have 
10 arches of 45 feet span, and one of 120 
feet, the entire length being at least $50 feet. 
——Forty-three houses have been pulled down 
at Landport, to make room for a spacious ter- 
minus for the Portsmouth and Bnghton line. 
Part of the tunnel running under St. 
Catherine’s-hill, near Guildford, connected 
with the branch of the South-Western Railway 
from Guildford to Godalming has given way. 
A communication was effected a few days 
since between the north and south ends of the 
northern High Tor tunnel. The tunnel is on 
a somewhat difficult curve; but the centres of 
the two portions, on being proved by the sur- 
veyor, Mr. John Wheatcroft, were found, it is 
said, not to vary half an inch laterally —— 
The goods station at Gainsborough, says the 
Lincolnshire Times, is now ready for the roof, 
and all the bricklayers are employed at the 
shed, or “ stables,” for the engines, the walls 
of which are rising with great rapidity, under 
the management of Messrs. Kirk and Parry, 
the contractors. Excursion trains appear to 
be on the increase. Three of them met the 
other day near Derby, on their way to Sear- 
borough, with 4,000 passengers. A corre- 
spondent of the Railway Chronicle, who says, 
he had oceasion to travel over 2,000 miles of 
railway with only that fitful sort of sleep ob- 
tainable in a train in transit, very feelingly 
suggests the desirableness of establishing, in 
prolonged runs, what he calls ‘railway bam- 
mocks.’ This very convenience appears to 
have been already provided on some of the 
American lines, for the ladies at least, if an en- 
graving in the Parisian “ L’ Hlustration,” from 
a drawing doubtless ‘done by an artist on the 
spot,’ be correct. On the same pictorial au- 
thority we are pleased to perceive that the 
idea so often suggested by ourselves, of a line 
of foot boards or a beat for the watchmen or 
guards of a train, has been already realized by 
our go-aheal transatlantic brethren, who have 
run it right through the middle of each 
carriage, with gangways from one to another, 
on the rail of which the passengers appear to 
lounge in quite a free and easy way, enjoying 
the fresh air and the varying landscape.—— 
The Edinburgh and Glasgow are said to have 
purchased the Union Canal, for the purpose of 
monopolising the traffic between the east and 
west of Scotland. A previous attempt of a 
like order was some time since frustrated. 
The author of ‘A Summer Ramble in the 
North,’ tells us that the first and only railroad 




















in Russia is that from St. Petersburg to Par- 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Sepr. 23, 1848. 





though Amefican engineers did construct it. | 
The rails are so uneven that the carriages | 
think nothing of eloping from the line and | 
walking into adjoining meadows; [we have | 
leaping engines of our own by the way, which | 
not even the straightest of rails will keep in 


the way that they should go], and the pace is | 
not alarmingly frightful, for we are forty-five | 
You receive a_ 


min‘ites traversing ten miles. 
ticket, which appoints a particular seat in a 
particular carriage of a particular train, at 
your disposal; and if you light a cigar, 
Government provides you er with a 


safe escort to the frontier, a useful and econo- | 


mical mode of travelling in case of bankruptcy. 
After one of the late accidents on this line, 


the Emperor was the first person to venture | 
on it again, to show his subjects the folly of , 


being alarmed. This was necessary, for 
travelling by rail being new, a panic might 
have deterred passengers from risking their 
lives on it again. 





IMPROVEMENT OF LABOURERS’ 
COTTAGES. 
Tue Royal Agricultural Society has, in its 
list of prizes for the ensuing year, included 
one of 502. for the best, and 201. for the second 


best, essay “ On the Construction of La- | 


bourers’ Cottages.” The conditions of com- 
petition are worthy notice, viz., “ The best and 
most economical mode of building a pair of 
labourers’ cottages, with three bed-rooms in 
each. The paper to be accompanied by plans, 
elevations, and _ specifications, with prices 
affixed, enabling those who are desirous of 


building cottages to calculate the cost accu- | 


rately. If ornament be introduced, the same 
to be estimated separately. The winner of the 
first prize will be expected, if requested, to 
supply a model for the use of the society.” 
The Bury Post remarks on this, that, “ the 
stipulation for three bed-rooms in each cottage 
is most proper: and it would not have been 


amiss to have added that two of them at least | 
should contain fire-places, the want of which, | 


in cases of illness, is frequently of serious 
consequence. Where three bed-rooms are 
built on the same floor above, it ensures ample 
space in the lower apartments, on the judicious 
employment of which will greatly depend the 
amount of comfort the cottage may afford. It 
is not, we think, advisable in any case to divide 
this space into two sitting-rooms, which supply 
a temptation to take in lodgers, and other 
practices not conducive to the comforts of the 
family. One good sized living-room, com- 
fortably fitted up, with convenient pantry, 
&e., will, even for a large family, be found on 
the whole more useful than two small rooms.” 
In the fitting up of this sitting-room the Royal 
Society has again done good service by offer- 
ing a premium, previous to the York meeting, 
for the best cottage stove, which was well 
responded to in the exhibition of several 
greatly superior to those in general use in 
this district. The prize was obtained by Mr. 
Nicholson, of Newark-upon-Trent, for a stove 
thus described :—“ A compact and convenient 
range, with oven and boiler, with registered 
improvements, which consist, 1. Of a complete 
fire-brick lining for the fire part, by which the 
oven and boiler are thoroughly protected from 
the action of the fire, and their efficiency and 
durability greatly increased. 2. An improved 
form of fire, allowing a much greater portion 
of heat, with a less consumption of fuel; one 
peculiarity of this is, that no bottom grate is 
used or required. 3. A new form of range, 
allowing a complete radiation of heat, whilst 
the smallest coal or cinders are thoroughly 
consumed, and the top bar so contrived that it 
will fall both ways: the range also can be 
removed, and the whole of the remains of the 
fire cleaned out in an instant. 4. An improve- 
ment on the fitting and position of the door of 
the oven, affording great durability and con- 
venience, and also in the square lid of the 
boiler; and, lastly, a general improvement in 
the flues and fitting of the range. Price for 3 feet 
4 inches opening, 2/. 2s.” The same article for 
an opening 2 inches less in width, might be pur- 
chased for 1/. 15s., and for 4 inches more, at 
2/. 10s. 

The Morning Herald, in a leading article 
on the importance of providing the labouring 
classes with a better description of house 


valowsky, and that a miserable specimen i+ is, accommodation, says, as we have ourselves 


often said before,—“ It is the first step towards 
the improvement of the social condition of the 
poor. It is the only thing that can lead up 
the labouring man to that self-respect which 
is the best preservative against moral con- 
tagion. 
said Robert Hall, thinking that he had named 
everything that is necessary to keep mankind 
out of mischief. 
would add. It is the want of a home that 


| 2nd, for the conversion of a 
‘Give a man a Bible and a calling,’ | 


Prosectep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders by 2nd October, for 
the erection of the Reading Savings Bank; 
by 7th, for the erection of a Union Work- 
house, for 500 inmates, at Erpingham; by 
rtion of a 
building into a school-room at Croydon Bar- 
racks; by 25th inst., for the erection of a 


_ gas work at Soham; by 2nd October, for sup- 


Give him a home, too, we | 


makes thieves, drunkards, and vagabonds. | 
well; by 27th inst., for repairs, &c., of service- 


The bricklayer must precede the schoolmaster 
in the country and in the town. Let the 
parent have a comfortable home, and there is 


little fear either for himself or his children. | 


If there be order, decency, and regularity in 
his little household, comfort and happiness are 
sure to be there. Give the poor man some- 
thing to take a pride in; let him have the 
means of cleanliness and. privacy at home; let 
him feel that, whilst he respects himself, he is 


_ respected by others,—and the tavern and gin- 


shop will lose all their charms. We know 
nothing better that the philanthropist can do 


| than build houses for the poor: nay, there is 
| nothing better that the capitalist can do, for no | 








investment is more profitable. 


plying paving and curb stones, gravel, &c., 
and bricklayers’, carpenters’, smiths’, and 
ironmongers’ work, for St. Giles’s, Camber- 


pipes, lamps, and fittings, in St. Mary’s, 
Whitechapel ; by Ist November, for locomo- 
tive and other stores fur the London and 
North-Western Railway; by 28th inst., for 
250 tons of English tough cake copper, for 
navy; and by 27th, for a supply of paint, cast- 
steel files, &c., for East-India Company. 

Tue Serrentine.—Sir John Rennie com- 
menced a survey of the Serpentine on Monday 
last. 

CAMBRIDGE ARCH ZOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 
—The second annual meeting of the Cambridge 


| Association was held last week at Carnarvon. 


Whether in | 


town or country, our labouring men pay a | 
rent out of all proportion to the real value of | 


the tenements they inhabit.” 





Correspondence. 
AN INQUIRY—DRYING ROOMS. 
Sir,—Allow me, through the medium of 


for drying wood for joiner’s work. 
G. P. 





Miscellanea, 
PREVENTION OF BorILER EXPLostons.— 
At the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 





Mr. W. Smith lately read a paper on the | 


construction of the exploded boiler at Dudley, 
and on others of a similar construction, and 


| 
| 


pointed out how, in his opinion, a small extra | 


outlay only would be requisite to make the | 


boilers perfectly safe, which outlay would be 
more than repaid by the economy in working. 
Mr. Gibbins suggested the use of a simple 
alarum. Such a preventive, as we have before 
noted, has been already invented by Mr. 
Strong, the manager of Messrs, Cox’s steam- 
press, and has been in useful operation some 
years. The mere introduction of a gas-pipe 
to the boiler, acted on by hydrostatic pressure, 
was remarked by Mr. Gibbins as being all 
that was necessary. A Liverpool paper states 
that a discovery has been made which will 
render explsion almost impossible. It is that 
of a supply pump, which keeps the boiler 
filled to any required level whether the engine 
be at work or not. Mr. Edward Walmsley, 
cotton-spinner, Bankfield-mills, Heaton Nor- 
ris, has pointed out what he conceives to be 
a fatal mistake in the ordinary principle or 
action of the safety valve. “ For instance, 
a 4-inch valve has an area of about 12} square 
inches, and will allow to pass in a given time, 
say 124 cubic inches of steam. 











| ford. 
The circum. | 


erence bei so about 124 inches, it is | 
fi being also about 124 inct t is | 


evident that the disc must rise 1 inch to per- 


mit the escape of 12§ cubic inches of steam | 


within the same time. 
was never known.” 


Such a circumstance | 
Mr. Walmsley has | 


patented an apparatus, of which it is also said | 


that it will render explosions impossible. A 
bucket with a dribbling hole and small tail 
valve is suspended from the prolonged end 
of the lever of the safety valve, and a pipe 
communicates with the ordinary feed-pipe, so 
that when the steam gets beyond a certain 
height, about a quart of water is discharged 
into the bucket, which raises the valve and 
allows the steam to escape through a large 
pipe outside, whilst a cold air damper is 
opened and the fire is cooled. ‘The valve then 
closes. With water too low the cold air 
damper again comes into action.——A true 
bill, at the instance of the Crown, has been 
found against Mr. Fogg, the factory manager 
at Preston, in a recent case of explosion, for 
manslaughter. 


Excursions were made on ‘Tuesday into 
Anglesey by one party, and through some of 
the most interesting parts of the Carnarvon 
district by another; the former visiting the 
churches of Llangadwaladr, and Aberffraw and 
the Henblas Cromlech; and the latter Dol- 
bardarn tower, Llanberis Church, the Roman 
road at Aberglaslyn, Castell Cidwmi, &c. In 
the evening the following papers were read :— 
“On Druidic Stones,” by the Rev. John 
Williams, of Nerquis; “On the Cromlech,”’ 


medi | by the Rev. J. Jones, of Llanllyfni; “On 
your widely circulated paper, to inquire the | 
| best mode of heating a moderate sized room 


Cantref y Gwaelod,” by the Rev. Griffith 
Williams, of Llangollen; “ On the Architec- 
tural Features of Bangor Cathedral,” by the 
Rev. H. Longueville Jones, M.A., of Beau- 
maris. Excursions were also made on Wed- 
nesday; one to Clynnog, the British encamp- 
ment at Trerceiri, and the scene of Vortigern’s 
death ; the other through the Namble quarries 
and pass, visiting the British and Roman re- 
mains there, the Roman station at Dinas 
Diulle, &c.; and inthe evening the general meet- 


| ing was held, and the following papers were 


read, viz.:—* On Cwm Hir Abbey,” by the 
Rev. W. Rees, M.A., of Cascob; “On Aber- 
daron Church,” by the Rev. H. Longueville 
Jones, M.A., “On the Interior of Medieval 
Buildings,” by the Rev. John Parker, M.A. ; 
“On the Gold Plate in the Carnarvon 
Museum,” by J. O. Westwood, Esq. 

Tue Evit or Want oF UNDERSTANDING 
BETWEEN HusBanp AND Wire.—During 
the sale at Stowe, a beautiful statue of Venus 
rising from the sea, which stood in an alcove 
built on purpose for its reception, was hotly 
bid for by two rival agents, until it was knocked 
down at a considerably higher price than its 
value. The report is, that the agents repre- 
sented the Queen and Prince Albert, who each 
wanted it to present to the other. Prince Albert 
was the purchaser. 

Tue CuHanpos Porrrair or SHAK- 
SPEARE.—This celebrated picture, in spite of 
doubts one of the most interesting items in 
the Stowe sale, was purchased by the Earl of 
Ellesmere for 355 guineas. This picture 
ought to go to Shakspeare’s house, at Strat- 
It seems not improbable, indeed, that 
Lord Ellesmere may intend placing it there, 
his lordship being known to take considerable 
interest in the proper management of this 
national shrine. 

New Design ror EARTHENWARE.—Mr. 
G. Cruikshank’s plates on the Bottle and 
Drunkard’s Children will soon be familiar as 
“ household words.” A Sunderland pottery 
company have purchased the right, and have 
brought out copies of these plates upon articles 


| of earthenware. 





How tro Harpen Gypsum.—It is known 
that calcined gypsum, after being moistened 
with a solution of alum and again burnt, 
acquires much greater hardness and solidity. 
Mr. Kreating recommends for the same pur- 
pose a solution of 1 lb. of borax in 9lbs. of 
water, which is poured over the calcined frag- 
ments of reo They are then kept at a 
strong red heat for six hours, ground to a 
powder, and worked. The effect is said to be 
still better if a pound of tartar and twice the 
— of water are added to the solution.— 
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An Enormous Buast.—At the quarry 
belonging to T. Gill, Esq., at Millbay, there 
have of late been several blasts of large masses 
of limestone rock, for the works of the Great 
Western Docks. One of these took place on 
Saturday, in the presence of a large concourse 
of spectators. 

ree g 

in this part of the country, as we are informed, 
and it occupied the men four days and four 


nights to make the rock fit to receive the gun- | 


powder. The quantity of powder used was 
125lbs., and the weight of rock separated about | 
3,000 tons. The largest stone was 14 feet 
long, 11 feet wide, and 9 feet thick.— Plymouth | 
Journal. 


Prrcoh AND Tar UNINPLAMMABLE.— 


Some satisfactory experiments, according to | 


the Liverpool Albion, 
Mr. Royden’s yard, Baffin- street, Liverpool, | 
with the view # testing the non-inflammabi ity | 
of pitch and tar, prepared in a new way by 
Messrs. Bagot, Boissage, and Tindel, mer- 
chants, of Bordeaux. 

Tue new Parent Gas.—Mr. S. White 
has obtained a patent for preparing from 
water and common tar or resin what he calls | 
“ hydro carbon gas,” which is said to be better 
and cheaper than coal gas. The apparatus re- 
quired is very smal] and simple, and the inventor 
says that barracks, mansions, private dwellings, 
and churches are about to adopt it. The 
mode of generating the gas with the apparatus 
is thus described :—“ The apparatus consists 
of three or more retorts placed in a stove, two 

of which are filled with charcoal and iron, the 
other with small iron chains. Water is regu- 
larly supplied, and passes into the first retorts. 
Hydrogen and oxide of carbon are thrown off, | 
whilst protoxide of iron remains: the tar or 
resin is caused to fall on the heated chains 
contained in the third retort, and bicarburet 
of hydrogen is immediately generated. ‘These 
three gases are here mixed together, perfectly 
pure; they are then passed into the gasometer, 


purifying | v essels, 
diate use.”’ 
Lonpon Masons’ Strrike.—tThe strike on 


have taken place in | 


and the gas is fit for imme- | 


The hole for blasting was | tec 
with a 5-inch bit, the largest ever used 


| 
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| 


the part of the masons employed by Mr. Trego | 


and others who have refused to allow the dis- 
continuance of work at four o’clock on Satur- 
days, still continues. 


A bill of indictment has | 


been preferred agait-st twenty-one of the men | 


for conspiracy, and the masons, on their | 
have held meetings to determine on resistance, 
and obtain subscriptions for the purpose. We 


backed the original application to the masters | { 


| 


for the one hour on Saturdays, and were | 


anxious that it should be granted to them | 


wherever it was practicable, but we cannot 


j 


countenance such proceedings to enforce it as | 


have been taken, proceedings which cannot 
fail to prove most disastrous to the workmen 
if persisted in. 


‘Tue New Wuire Paint: a Hint TO | 


Operative CuEemists.—There seems to be a 
prevailing desire to give the white oxide of 


i 


antimony, or argentine flowers, as the old | 


chemists called it, a fair trial, in place of white 


lead. The first object will be to have it pre- | 
pared with as much purity and subtlety, or in | 


as pure and impalpable a powder, as possible. 
For the attainment of this end we can only 


TENDERS 
‘or the restoration of the Rev. T. Dale’s house in Amen- 
Raat — Songouancaasaednen — 


1,184 6 0 
1,163 0 0 
” t Edmonton New District ” Church. Mr. Ellis, arehi- 


If faced with If faced with 
Brick. Kentish Rag. 





Bridger and Ashby .. £2,945 .. £3,093 
POMRER ons ccaccnene 2,900 .. 3,044 
Thomas Barton...... 2,860 .. 2,972 


For building a Girls’ School and Governess’s Residence 
at Hammersmith. Mr. G. E. Gordon, architect :— 


WE OE PE ovcctac sc cavdevinctas £1,049 
Samuel Cundy ptibense Waves i neues 1,020 
Crow and Adamson ............. * 999 
SS Pree eerore Ty ee onxe on 99g 
CI os aa arcs conan 934 
T. Aldridge, jun. (accepted) ...... 870 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


** Sprizon.’’—Smith’s ashes, mixed with the lime and 
| sand, are the best material to use for the purpose, as they 
increase the strength of the mortar while they serve to 





colour it; but as these cannot often be obtained in large | 


quantities, lamp-black is employed. 

oe Received.’ — Ww. H. N., ” “e H. H., 9 “ R. P., ” 
se B 2 H. P., > 648 a E., 7 4 Ww. ge 7 4 . F i. oy «668 J. H., 
“C. BE.” JW —m, ae: W.., a Diedalus, an Sub. 
scriber, tee Leo *’ (open to public competition) % Ingénieur,” 
** An Amateur,” “ Street Cleansing C ompany,”” “A..F. 
OW. Be? Bede Wa Ne C., 
“3. M,, ** « London Mechanics’ Institute.” |“ I: cb ll 
tion to’ the Study of Natural Philosophy, for the use of 
Beginners,” by Charles Tomlinson. (Weale, High Holborn.) 
** Report ‘of the Bristol and West of England Architectural 
Society.’’ (Leech, Bristol.) 

** Books, Prices, and Addresses.’’—We have not time to 
point out books or find addresses. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MASON begs to call the attention of the 
© Nobility and Gentry to his superior © en, of Terrace 
Pieces, Garden and Pleasure Ground Vases, Flower E ots, Foun- 
tains, &c. &. Also Architects, Surveyors, and Builders to a great 
variety of Perforated Ornaments, for Parapets, Balconies. Terraces, 
and Garden Walls. ¢ ‘apitals, Trusses, Consols, Chimney Shafts, and 
other Ornaments, &c. Coats of Arms finished in a superior manner, 


all at half the usual price.—-25, Providence-row, Finsbury-square, 
from Albion Wharf, Blac kfriars- bridge. 


ATENT HANDRAILS WITHOUT 


HEADING JOINTS, now so well known and justly ap- 





| wi being patronised by the most eminent Architects. 


VILLE informs Architects, Builders, and the Trade in 
general, that having recently erec sted an improved steam apparatus, 
which, by causing a saving of fuel, and otherwise giving greater 


| facility to the execution of the work, he is enabled to make a re- 


without any necessity of passing through any | 


duction of 10 per cent. on his former prices. Patterns and prices 
forwarded to any part of the country (on a reference being given), 
and Architects and Builders waited on in London.— 6, John- 
street, Furzrvy- square, London, 


EUBER’S W ASH ABLE WATER 
VARNISH.—REQUIRES no PREPARATION of SIZE 
The peculiar advantages of this Varnish may be thus briefly enu- 











merated :—It is perfectly washable, requires no preparation what- 
ever, isa quick dryer, emits no smell, and gives an elegant and 
durable polish equal to any varnish now in use. It is admirably 





adapted for maps, drawings, paper hangings, &c., and may be fairly 
cousidered as a discovery well worthy the patro mage of the public. 
Price 8. per gallon.—Manufact« ory, 4, Ende ll-street, Broad-street, 
Holborn N.B. A liberal commission %, agents, 


ARCHITECTURAL ENRICHMENTS. 


IELEFELD’S IMPROVED PAPIER 


MACILE, which has been almost universally adopted for ar- 
chitectural decoration, has been patronized by her Majesty, by the 
onourable Commissioners of Board of Works, by the hishest of 
the nobility and gentry, and by the most eminent architects of the 
day. It has been used at the roya! palaces, at the present House of 
Lords, at Dublin Castle, at Drayten Manor, the new Conservative 
Club Howse, Grocers’ Hall, &c., also at the British Museum and 
Pantheon Uazaar, where it has been extensively used for sume 
years, and an inspection will sufficiently establish its superiority 
over every other kind of composition, both for beauty and dura 
bility. Designs prepared for the decoration of ceilinga, panelling of 

r c. « ime of enrichments, containing more than 1 00f 








si of the san ier miché ornaments, with a tarill, price ZL-- 
w orks, 15, Ww ell ington Street Nor rth. Strand 








TO ENGINE  RADLW AY AND 


'G. HOW E _ oe to call ‘the attention of the 

above parties to his improved WATER-GAUGE for 
STEAM-BOILERS. The advantages of this Water-Gauge, for 
which a prize medal was gi ven by the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, at their meetir York, is, that the glass tube, by a 
most simple contrivane is ¢ ympletely prevented from being 
broken by the expansion or contraction of the boiler and the 
various parts of the gauge ; and, should the glass tube at any time 
require renewing, it can be done by any one in a few eee, 
the certainty of the joints being perfectly tight—To be had of 









& 









| G. HOWE, Portable Steam-Engine Maker, 119, Great Guildford- 


refer all and sundry our readers who are de- | 


sirous of trying it, but not much skilled them- | 


selves in chemical manipulation, to some ope- | 


rative chemist who is, and who wiil consider 
the object in view, and proceed accordingly. 


| JOINT BUTT HINGE 


street, Borough: also of Messrs, FROST, NOAKES, and 
VINCENT, Lrassfounders, 195, Brick-lane, Whitechapel; price 
22. 198. each. 


IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


AK) “ESSRS. T. and C. CLARK and Co., 
L fronfounders, of Wolverhampton, beg respectfully to call 
the attention of Archit ects and Builders to their PATENT BRASS 
either fast. loose joint, or skewi. The 


| above (which are now bear ‘utifally made) auswer every purpose of a 


As a test and criterion of its purity, however, | 


we would recommend our correspondents them- |“ 


selves, who are desirous of doing so, to throw 


a small bit of the metal of antimony on a clear | 


red coal, or charcoal, without a vestige of 
smoke, and then to receive the beautiful snow 
white oxide, as it rises in vapour, on the end of 
a poker or the broad side of a knife. They 
will thus be able to judge of the skill or care 
of their chemist, even though ignorant of the 
a 2 mode of preparing it on a larger scale. 
y ‘a hint to operative chemists,’ we mean of 
course that they might profit by a few extem- 
pore experiments of their own with this mate- 
rial,—for the adaptation and superiority of 
which, however, in all respects, as a substitute 
for white lead, we do not mean to vouch, 
although we do think it well worth more than 


a mere off-hand trial with the oxide as com- 
monly prepared, 





brass hinge at one-fourth the cost of that article. 
Messrs. T. and ©. C. and Co. warrant every hinge to stand any 


pat. 
May be had wholesale of all merchants and factors. or at the 
works ; and retail at all the principal ironmonzers in the kingdoin. 
CAST-IRON PIPES, IRON WOKK FOR OVENS, &e. ys 
7 »cr a r > 
AIN PIPES, &c.—F. A. TIDDEMAN, 
Parfleet Wharf, Eari-street, City, near Blackfriars-bridge, 
keeps a large stock of Kain Pipes, Heads, Shoes, Elbows, &. hal’ 
round and U. G, Gutters, Socket Pipes for Water or Gas, Fi 
Pipes, Sash Weights, and other Castings; Iron Work for Baker's 
Ovens of every description, fitted complete, to be had in — or in 
parta.—Prices equal to all competition. Contracts taken to any 
exieut, 





FLEXIBLE INDIA- RUBBER P IPES AND TUBING, 
Por poe Bg m= = es, Tayo y aes, Fire Ban nag "Gas 
gricult pur 


NHE | PATEN T v ULCANIZED 1 IN {DI A- 
RUBBER HOSE-PIPES are made to stand hot liquor, 
and acids without injury—do not become hard or stift in any tem- 
perature (but are always perfectly flexible) and as they require no 
—— of cil or vee are od milarly well ad a 
oecomotive nes, railway cranes, fire 
engines, gardens, and all purposes where @ sapertotly fexibe pi mi 
required. Made all sizes, from jimch bore upwards, 
length to order. Vulcanized India rubber garden hose ‘atted with 
braas-taps, a da mage roses complete, ready to be attached 
mo r cisterns. Sole manufacturer, JAMES 
iy ME HANGD ANCOCK, wswell-mews, Goswell-road, London. 
N. Mapes ml india-rubber washers of all sizes for joints or 
PB and steam pipes, and vuleanized sheet rubber any thick- 
ness for all kinds af joints, and other parpesea, 


| 











RON VERANDAHS, GATES, RAILING, 


STAIRCASES, &c.. to —? Hurdles, 46. 3d. each ; 


"Not wit buildings. at the loweet 


Bolts and Nuts, = hg AH 
[ren 20s. each; 


cal sarae antes 
Baty AN ANIZED and CORRUGATED [RON ROUPING—GUT- 
Bis, JOHN BULLOCK and 00,, Hope fronworks, Prim- 








AP WELDED IRON TUBES.—W. H. 
RICHARDSON, Jun. MANUFACTUBERS of 
ever ; description of WROUGHT 1 TROX TUBES for Locomotive 
arine Boiiers, Gas, Steam, and ot 
PATENT TUBE WORKS. DARLASTON & AFFORDSHIRE. 


7 rst 

AILS and IRONMONGERY from 
BIRMINGHAM.—To BUILDERS, Fe iia &e. 

~ aoe Locks, and every description of Builders’ Ironmongery, 
e best quality, supplied at the lowest Birmincham prices, by 
F RE DERICK BLYTH, Patent Cut Nail Manafactacer and 
Geveral Factor, Rdmund-strect, Birmingham. Lisis of prices for 

warded pon | application. 








7 
RON FOUN DRY, 9, ‘Brick- Jane, Old- 
street, St. Luke’«—J. J. JON ES having made additions 
to his STOCK OF PATTERNS, begs to inform the | rade, that he he 
can uow supply them with Plain and Orn t 
Girders, Railings, Gates, lron Coping, Balconies, Window Cures 
Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, Iron Staircases, Tomb 





Enclosures, Trellis Panelling, Lamp oa other Brac Canti- 
levers, Newel 7) be yy Work, Area (ratings, Fly and 
other Wheels, W Pilates, 


BAKER'S OVEN WORK. preys Backs and Troughs, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 
Ranges, &., always in stock. 





IRON FOUNDRY, 
163, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES. STREET, DRURY-LANE 
JOSEPH GLOVER, 


Solicits the attention of the Trade to his extensive Stock of 
PATTERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, con- 
sisting of tnose for every purpose, either structural or ornamenta! 

Wheel Pinion and Steam-Engine Patterns ; Kange Siove and 
Hot Plate Metal. é 

A stock of Rain-Water Pipes, Plain and 0 G Guttering, Air 
Bricks, Sash Weizhta, &c. &c. 

A very superior description. of Soot Door, particularly suitable 
for internal work, being perfectly secure, and not unsichtly. 

ESTIMATES given for IRON ROOFING and every description 
of [rou work, complete to specification, and the work exeouted with 
every attention to quality and dispatch 

GLOVER'S OU NDRY 
168, DRURY. LANE, and C HARLESST REET. 





ALVANIZED IRON FOR ROOFING, 


&c.—The Galvanized Iron Company beg to direet the at- 
tention ofarchitecta, surveyors, builders, and others, to their Patent 
Galvanized Iron, which is peculiarly adapted for ROOFING and 
BUILDING PURPOSES, especially for Tropical climates, being 
cheaper and more durable than zinc, lead, tin, or apy other 
me'‘al, calculating weight and stre ngth. This fire proof material 
has been used for roofing the new Houses of Parliament, sh ie 
building and timber sheds in her Majesty's dock-yards of Deptfore 
Woolwich, Chatham, and Portsmouth ; and at many of the prin- 

al Railway stations, gas works, &. This material is also 
ciPnirably adapted for the construction of conservatories, fire-proof 
badidines chain and wire rope bridzes, corrugated doors, shutters, 
&c.&c. Specimens may be seen, and every information obtained at 
the Offices of the Company, No. 3, Mansion House Place, City-- 
London. W orks at Millwall, Poplar, Middlesex ; Broad-street, 
Birmingham ; Cobyn’s Hall, near Dudley. 


4 " 
IGHTNING CONDUC T O RS for 
4 BUILDINGS.—SMITHS PATENT COPPER WIKE 
ROPE is being daily emploved for the protection of CHURCH Eo 
and other buile lings from the effects of thunde r-sto rms, It possesses 
important adv - ages over other forms ne mductors. HMeferences 
ean be given ere it has been a pplie dA for some time past to 
CHUREC HE a, “pu BLIC and PRIVATR BUILDINGS, &« &e. 
Its general adoption in the Naval and Mercantile Marine of this 
and other countries ia the strongest possible EVIDENCE of its 
FPPICIEN( y ° 
SMITH and ENGLISH. be the attention of those engaged in 
butt ling to their IMPROVED PATENT PANELL ED and 
VOLVING IRON SHUTTERS.—Also, the Patent Weather- 
tant Fastening and Cill Bar, for French Casements, which are so 
much admired for their security, simplicity, cheapness, and effici- 
ency. Ofthe merits of their 
Patent Double and Single ms ction Door Springs, 
Improved Flooring Cram 
Patent Wire Sash Lines, é : ke. 
little need be said, as they are pretty gene erally known and appre- 
ciated. 

Manufactory for Iron Suspension, Slidinz, and other Doors, 
Strong Rooms, Plain and (rnamental Palisading, Gates. and 
Columns. — Also, Metal Sashes. Shop-fronts, ptall-board Plates, 
Brass, Butt. and other Hinges. Baildings heated upon a new, safe, 
and superior plan. 

Estimates given for every description of Metal-work. 

SMITH and ENGLISH 6. Princesstreet, Leicester-sqjuare, 
London. 


ore " . 
WAks ING by means of the circulation 
of WARM AIR. —BURSLDGE and HEALY heg 

fullyto inform the public, that they are prepared to undertake the 
warming of churches, hot houses, &c. with a new apparatus of the 
most simple and durable construction, which they can warrant 
to keep in order any length of time, and which is capable of 
effec.ually warming baildings of any macnitude in 2 most econo 
mical manner.-BURBIDGE and HE ALY « 130, Fleet-street. 


al y Ls hl ‘J AJ 

OT-WATER APPARATUS.—The 
attention of prohisects, builders, and others is pe jee 
requested tu BENJAMIN FOW LEWR’S superior method of ee | 

ehureches and chapels, halls, staircases, conservatories, forcing 
eenhouses, manufactories and warehouses, kilns, rooms for dry- 
ing timber, &c., and every variety of purpose for which artificial 
heat is require: Within the last twenty years some hundreds of 
buildings have been heated apen this plan, and the parties for 
whom they were executed are constantly expressing their satisfae- 
tion, also their willingness to vouch for their efficiency. An im- 
proved wrought-iron boiler, which requires no brickwork, may be 
seen in — — upon the premises BENJAMIN FOWLER. 63, 

Dermbet ne 



















TALKERS © “PATENT. — WARMING 

and vERzit grisea WORKS, LOWER KING. 
STREET, MANCHES 
facture by machinery, of various 


Estabiished for ny 
deseriptions of approved a ratus for ba and ventilating ali 











kinds of buildings by EAM, HoT ATER, ‘on WARM 
AIR, and for the of oa enerally to 
manafactering and domestic purposes. — The r i 


bavi 

been engaged for many years nee an extensive peuntinn soe. oxt in 
verious parts of the kingdom, it te certain and aceu- 
rate data, and feeling s+ tisbed, from the frequency of failure in 
vermens and ventilating, that there exists a See for the operations 
of properly qualified persons, is prepared to undertake work - of 
this, kind, on the principle of ing any 
rature and amount of ventilation Drying-rooms and 
none heated, where required, up to 400 deg. Fahrenheit, and dry- 

ng operations generally and ed on improved prin- 
pre Havi eae bestowed much attention to reducing the ex- 
pense and cumbrous nature of ventilating he solicits 
pale notice to the following highly useful, compact, and well- 
tried inventions : 

Walker's Patent HEAT-BOXES. Fogteble SELF- preps 
BOILERS, improved SCREW-WARM and VENTILATING 
MACHINES. HOT-WATER SruvES. “TUBULAR and other 
wane STO phew Portatte aint of useful sizes, 
with ey or 


petent workmen sent to any part of 
te numbers of publie paecrdr Toned Pherchen yb bets ad gente 
a= 
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REDUCED PRICES. 4 

Vy ILLIAM CLEAVE, of Wilton-road, 
Pimlico Basin, begs to acquaint Builders and the Trade 

that he lias now on hand, at his Manufactory ithe first of its kind 
ever established), a rey large Assortment of Dry and Well- 
seasoned FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 
ali sorts, from 4 inch to 14 inch thick, planed to a peel width 
and thickness, and at greatly Reduced Prices. Aleo, Timber, 
Deals, Oak Planks, Scantlings, Sash Bills, Moulding prepared by 
Machinery, Lathes, &c. 

Apply at W. CLEAVE’S Flooring Manufactory and Timber 
Yard, Wilten-road, Pimlico Basin, late C. MOORE and SON. 


A REDUCTION in the PRICE of FLOOR 
4 BOARDS.—ALFRED ROSLING begs to inform the Trade 
and Consumers generally, that he has REDUCED the PRICF, and 
keeps oceans stock a large and very general assortment of 
Prepared Floor Boards and Matehed Bo ng, laned to a parallel 








breadth aud thickness, and fit for immediate use; also a variety — 


of machine-prepared Mouldings, which are finished with great ac- 
caraey and attention to quality of workmanship.—Southwark 
Bridge Wharf, and Old Barge Wharf, Upper Ground- 
street, Blackfriars. 


ADAMS (late S. DARE), MAHOGANY 


| 
1 © and TIMBER MERCHANT, Bermonasey New Koad, 
near the Bricklayers’ Arms. SEASONED FLOORING, MATCH- 
BOARDING FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE, and MOULDINGS 
prepared by machinery, Cut Deals and Scantling of every dimen- 
sion, Mahogany, Cedar, Rosewood, Wainscot, Elm, Beech, Oak, &e., 








WORKS, Belvedere-road, 
prices of the best WELCH SLATE SLABS. 
will be sent on application (post paid) being m 


Lambeth.—A reduced list of 
, planed both faces, 





rehouses, of Pavement 
low 


Wai oey San yen at 
Kinv tos, POLONCEAUS § MEN PAVEMENT it 


walks, Malt-houses, 
iTU 


TIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE | PAYING, as. od. PER SQUARE YARD, 
| ‘oot 


postage stamp. The prices are under those advertised for inferior 

sates. |b, WwW -KOAD, CITY-ROAD.—N. 

pas ) geilway £ and Contractors supplied with the best bitumen 
| for covering bridges and arches. 


rrmey J 
SLATE SLABS, 
planed on both sides, at reduced prices, may had of 
Mesers, JONES, Bangor Wharf, Pimlico, and 18 Wharf, Macces- 
ficld-street, City-road Basin. Enametled Chimney Pieces, in su- 
perior style, Washhand-stand and Table-tops, &e., are in daily 
par seg at the above placea A my assortment of best Danger 
sew. | Slates are constantly kept on hand, at prices considerably 
reducec 


r Pu ~~ al /a + 

LATE SLABS.— The Finest Slabs pro- 
duced in WALES, of amazing arength ure in texture, and 

free from spots, may be had of Mr. MAGNUS, at the PIMLICO 
SLATE WORKS, Upper Belgrave-place, planed both faces at the 
orice that inferior Slabs in the rough (self-faced! are currently selling. 
rhese reduced prices are also subject to a very large trade discount. 
These Slabs have been extensively used at Buckingham Palace, 
Strathfieldsaye, the Royal Naval and Military Schools, Deptford, 
the Model Prison, Pentonville, the Goulstone-square, the and 
Washhouses, on most of the Railways, and are specified for by the 
most eminent architects. Whole cargoes supplied direct from 
Mr. Magnus’s Works in Wales, planed both faces, at very low rates. 





| Slate Tanks, Fittings for Dairies, Larders and Wine Cellars, Land- 


in planks, boards, veneers, and logs ; Pantile, Oak. and Fir Laths; | 


Wheelwrights’ Goods. All sawn and peepenes goods delivered free 
of expense (except timber). Sawing ¢ 
ext-nsive Drving Sheds. 








worth of dry HONDURAS and SPANISH MAHOG ANY 
and WAINSCOT always on hand, suitable for Builders, Piano- 
forte Manufacturers, Cabinet and Coachmakers, Railway Con- 
tractors. and ail persons requiring we'l-seasoned materials at mode- 
rate prices, at * WILSON'’S Timber-Yard, 13, Greeck-street, 
Soho.~-T. C. WILSON adopts this m de of informing the public 
where they can procure dry and superior articles, in consequence 
of the numerous complaints of parties having bought wood else- 
where as seasoned, where upon working the same it has proved 
otherwise. 


PLANING 
MACHINE. 


MUIRS 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET. PIMLICO. 
yim BER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 

and BATTENS, &..Sawn on the most approved principle. 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, by Muir's Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages o navigation and 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


charge. i ss 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, 
Gillingham-strect, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates civen for Sawing and Planing. 
OHN NEWSON’S Machinery being now 
e perfectly completed, he is enabled to o 


others the BEST 
reduced prices :— 





15s, per 100 feet superficial. 
caer éredasubed 188. es es 

linch white D ... 
Limch yellow ..........-.+0+ eee 
Two-cut battens white or yellow 






258. ” 


2s. 


rte of sawi one for the de, a room t stack and dry | C8 OF 4 . : 
All sorts of sawing done for the trade, and room t Gary | near Falaise, Normandy, beg respectfully to invite attention of 


upwards of 26.000 deals and battens. Barzes always going to and 
from the principal docks. Goods can be insured in the Builders’ 
Fire Office, 69, Lombard-street, or at Mr. 5 


Newson’s (Office, 50} 
Westbourne-street, also at his Timber Yard, Grosvenor-row, 
Pimlico 






Se a ¢ 
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OOD THOROUGHLY SEASONED 
in DAYS instead of YEARS, by DAVISON and 
SYMINGTONS PATENTED PROCESS, at the Patent Desic- 
eating Company's Establishment (for Seasoning, Sawing, and 
Planing Wood), at the Grand Surrey Mills, immediately adjoining 
the Commercial and East Country Docks, Rotherhithe. The new 
process ensures the entire remova of moisture, hardens the gums 
prevents further shrinkage, and strengthens the fibre.— For scale of 
prices, or license to work the’ patent, or any farther information, 

address, post-paid, or apply to W. H. TANQU ERAY, Secretary 
The Patent Desiccating Company's Offices are REMOVED from 
28, New Broad-street to No. 41,GRACECHURCH-STR EET, CITY. 


me 





Ropal 
Aetters Patent. 


Bp Der 
PMajesty's 


GLASS VENTILATORS FOR WINDOWS. __ 
AILLIE’S Patent Transparent Slide Valve 


VENTILATORS, supplied ata reduction of 40 per cent. 
from the original Tarift. Their extensive and successful applica- 
tion to public offices, bed-rooms, and the cure of smokey chimneys, 
prove their great utility. Coloured Glass of every tint at wholesale 
nrices. —Designs and estimates for church and ornamental windows 
Rewarded on application to EDWARD BAILLIE, Glass Painter, 
Stainer, and Embosser, 128, Cumberland Market, Regent’s-park, 
London, where specimens are to be seen. 


4 rr ’ a a] 
R. ARNOTT’S CHIM- 
NEY VENTILATOR. at 
F. EDWARDS, Stove Maker to her Ma- 
iesty. 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street. begs 
to call the attention of Architects, Build- 
ers, Gas-fitters and the Public, to the truly 
invaluable advantages to be derived from 
the use of Dr. Arnott’s Valve for the Ven- 
tilation of Rooms ofevery description. 
Prices from 7s. 64. to 20s. each. A pros- 
pectus, coutaining full particulars, to be 
had on application 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS—NO CURE, NO PAY. 
Twenty-five yeare extensive experience in all the branches of a 
stove manufacturing business, and the cure of smoky chimneys of 
every description, fally justifies P. E. in stating that he can under- 
take the cure of smoky chimneys on the above equitable terms. 









. . Tt 
yj ILSON and Co.’s PATENT 
VENTILATING CHIMNEY - POT, 
for the Cure of Smoky Chimneys, has been 
extensively throughout the Kingdom for 
the last three vears, and has proved to be an 
effectual remedy. 

The Patent Pots cannot corrode or get out of 
order, and can effectually swept by the 
~y Ww. ree haa the h ffixi ds 

. W.and Co. he honour of fixing upwar 
of Gifty of the Patent V entilatix Chimney Po 
e: a une Cones, on ‘the inner 

ugham ee; sipee whic 
have been fixed at Windsor Castle. aseamyiese 

The Patent Pots have proved to be the moat 
effectual invention ever yet discovered, and also 
unrivalled for their ornamental appearance ; 
they are manufactured of artificial Stone Cement, 
Iron, or Zine. ? 

The Trade supplied with them at the Manu- 


VALE PLACE, HAMMERSMITH, MIDDLESEX. 
inquiries from the Country to be addressed to Mesars, Wilson and 
Co., at their Mar '¥, a8 above. Prices and prospectuses for- 


of 
.B. Licenses granted to Manufact 





AHOGANY.—Twenty ‘Thousand Pounds’ | 





arged at mill prices. Very | 
| 


ings, Cantilevers, Chimney Pieces, &c. &. 





NSTONE STONE WHARF, 


STANGATE.—Mr. GRISSELL has the honour to inform 


| Architects and Builders that he has made arrancements for the | 

SUPPLY of the ANSTONE STONE for all building purpe ' 
which can now be geen at the above wharf by application to Mr. | 
W. G. WARDLE, of whom every necessary information can be | 


j Manufacturer of Ko Portland, and 
| Rath Cement, ‘Blue Lias Lime Works, CHURCH STREET, 
nson’s 


yes, and 


obtained. 
August 30, 1848. 





New Houses of Parliament._-W. WRIGHT and Co. beg te 


inform Architects. Engineers, Builders, aud others, the Anston | 


Stone ean be supplied in any quantity on the shortest notice. This 
valuable stone, so celebrated for its durability, colour, and texture, 
is well known, having been selected in preference to all othera, by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, for building the New 
iouses of Parliament. It is very superior for Monuments, Tombs, 


&ce. &e, 

W. WRIGHT and Co. deem it important to state the Anston 
Stone offered by them is from the same bed as that from which the 
New Houses of Parliament are being constructed, a hedge alone 
being the division of the properties of the Duke of Leeds and W. 
Wright and Co. 

Facilities are at hand for forwarding it to all parts of the 
Kingdom.—Application to be made to W. WRIGHT and Co., 
Auston, near Sheflield, Yorkshire. 


AEN STONE.—Original Sufferance Depét, 
Norway Wharf, Greenwich. W. TUCKWELL, Caen Stone 
Quarry Proprietor and 5 same’ begs to invite the attention of 





| Architects, Surveyors, Builders, and others to the Stock of CAEN 


| STONE on his 


Wharf; he is prepared by constant arrivals to 


| execute orders to any extent on the most advantageous terms.— 


er to Buliders and | 
DRY FLOOK BOARDS at the following | 








Shipments made to any port direct from his quarries at Caen. 

N.B. Orders received at the Wharf, as above; also at the Offices 
of Mr. R. A. WITHALL, Surveyor, 80, Cheapside, where further 
nformation and samples may be obtained. 


AEN and AUBIGNY STONE— 
LUARD, BEEDHAM, and Co., Proprietors of extensive 
Quarries of best Caen Stone at Allemagne, and Aubigny Quarries, 








Archreologists, Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, Builders, and 
others to the above. Caen Stone is too well known to need special 
Rotice. 
texture, beauty of colour, freedom from yents, shell, and great 
durability, ranks amongst the first for building and engineering 


purposes, hall paving, staircases, sculpture, tombs, cemetery works, | 


and general masonry. 1. B. and Co, have for many years supplied 
large quantities to various parts of the continent for public works, 
light-houses, &c., under the patronage of the Royal Engineers. 
Orders executed to all parts of the United Kingdom with despatch 
direct from the quarries. A large stock of seasoned Caen and 
Aubigny Stone always on hand, at Caen Sufferance Wharf, 
Rotherhithe, where samples and information may be obtained. — 
Office, 18, Southwark-square, Southwark-bridge-road, Southwark. 


wAMUEL CUNDY, 
PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf, Pimlico, begs to inform Architects and the Public that 
MASONS’ WORK, in all its branches, is executed on the most 
reasonable terms, in such manner as must meet the views of his 


Patrons. 

GOTHIC WINDOWS and the more elaborate Works produced 
at a reduced cost, on a system that combines economy with the 
required accuracy and truthfulness. 

ONTS from 5l. upwards. 

MONUMENTS and TOMBS in great variety of design. 

The most varied Assortment of ORNAMENTAL, PLALN, and 
ENCAUSTIC TILES, in Town, on view. 

Stone-box Chimney-pieces, from ......+.++++++ 12s, 
Vein-Marble * - 40a, 

RESTORATIONS Estimated for (in which Branch 8. C. has 
had considerable practice). Dairies fitted up, &. &e. 

Goods Landed, Housed, and Delivered. 


UILDERS , MASONS, &c., will find a 
considerable reduction in the price of Marble Work, at the 
WESTMINSTER MARBLE W0ORKAS, from the great improve- 
ments made in Working and Polishing Marble by Patent Machi- 
nery. All orders are exevuted in a sty Je entirely unequalled. 














ESTABLISHED 1509. 

















The business of this establishment is so arranged as to be a great 
advantage to the trade, from the great variety of Chimney-pieces 
and Monuments always on view, and sold at a very low charge ; 
also the liberal commission always allowed to the trade. 

Westminster Marble Company, Eari-street, Millbank. 


ERRA-COTTA, or VITRIFIED STONE 
WORKS, King Edward-street, Westminster-road, Loudon. 
—M. H. BLANCHARD, from late Coade’s Original Works, 
Belvedere-road, Lambeth, begs to inform the Nobility, Gentry, 
Architects, and Builders, that he has re-established the manu- 
facture of that invaluable material, which has been successfully 
adopted by our eminent Architects and others, in the adornment of 
our noblest buildings, nearly 100 years has proved the i i 
nature of the material, the specimens of those times now exhibiting 
yi ag itals, panelli 1 
roups, ues, friezes, capitals, panelling, pinnacles, finials, 
terminals, Tudor, and other chi y shafts, balustradi - 
tains, fonta, taatas, vases, coats of arms, devises, and every de- 
scription ef arch ornament, at prices in many 








nearly of stone. 
Spatigene of the satensel te be sown ot Office of “ The 
Builder,” 2, York-street, Covent Garden, and at the Works. 





half the cost 


of the finest quality, | 


A NSTON STONE, used for Building the | 


Aubigny Stone, from its fineness of grain, hardness of | 


Mason and Builder, 





“T/|ODD’S PATENT METALLIC 


PROTOXIDE PAINT, for Stucco Fronts, Brickwork, 
descri of This Paint has 


tested for nearly four years, by men of ex- 

perience, and has been extensively used under the superin 

of Architects, Engineers, and ety: of the greatest —- 
rde be . B. TODD, Patentee, 23, Dean-street 

Soho, London. 


TO THE BUILDING PUBLIC. 


FURST RATE ORNAMENTS in 
ROMAN and other CEMENTS, and LASTER of PARIS, 
at reasonable prices, consisting of Vases, Ballustera, per- 
forated Panellings, Cantilevers, Brackets, Trasses, Wr 
Masques, Heads, Figures, Friezes, Gothic and other Chimney- 
Shafts, Soffits, -moulds, Pateras, &.. &¢., 36-inch Centre, 
Flowers fixed complete, 248. each, emaller in proportion. An as- 
sortment of Shop-front Trusses always ready for fixing JOHN 
HERBERT and SON, Modellers, &., 42, Parker-st., Drary-lane. 


REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME and 
LIAS CEMENT.—Messrs. RUTTY and VEREY’S, 2, 

South Wharf, Paddington Basin. Works at Stratford-on-Avon 
and Sout! GLAZED STONE WARE DRAIN PIPES on 











hand. 


AtE! NSON’S CEMENT. — WILLIAM 


WooD, Jun. 





ROTHERHITILE, Sole Consiznee for Atki ent.— 


| Cement Chimney-pots of every pattern. 





EENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT 


K forms an exceedingly hard and indestractible Stucco, which 
may either be prepares for paint, or finished in imitation of stone, 
by the addition of Port or other stone dust. 

It is a cheap and efficient substitute in place of wood for skirting, 
architrare, and other mouldings in its application for which pur- 
poses it checks the R of Fire and the attacks of Vermin, 
Patentees and sole Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE and SONS, 
illbank-street, Westminster, and Seel-street, Liverpool. 


‘“ > Ti Ty 

ORTLAND CEMENT.—J. B. WHITE 
and SONS, request reference to Nos. 284 and 285, pages 343 and 
351, of “The Builder,” for accounts of experiments on the strength 
of Portland Cements. —These trials show that for the practical pur- 
poses of building, the connecting power of Portland Cement exceeds 
that of Roman Cement in the proportion of four to one ; thus marking 
it as the most fit material for turning the brick arches of Railway 
| bridges and other works of a critical nature, while its firm adhe- 
sion to most sorts of stone, as well as bricks, eombined with its 
eminently hydraulic properties, adapt it for such purposes as the 
buiiding of sea and whe walla, and the lining of reservoirs, cis- 
| terns, baths, &c. Manufacturers, J. B, WHITE and SONS, Mill- 
bank-street, Westminster. 


7 vi 

PORTLAND CEMENT, solely Manufac- 

tured by W. ASPDIN, Son of the Patentee. his Cement has 
been proved, for upwards of rg ! years in the Thames Tunnel, 
to resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
quatition, harder, and more durable than any other description of 

‘ement ; it does not vegetate, osvdate, or turn green; nor is 

attected by any atmospheric influence whatever the climate, resist- 
ing alike the action of frost and heat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes. For all purposes that Cement is — 
eable the Proprietors challenge competition. — yrders received by 
| Messrs, ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Company, at their Manufactory, 
| Northfleet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great Scotland-yard, White 5 
also by their Agent at the Depét, 1, Back Goree, Liverpool. 
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OHNS and COS PATENT STUCCO 
CEMENT and PAINT. — The attention of Architects, 

Buildera, Plasterers, Painters, Merchants, and the Public generally 
is solicited to the many advantages attached to these celebrated 
Materials, which, for their appearance, durability, imperviousness, 
utter resistance to frost or heat, and general economy, distingu 
them from all other cements and paints, and fully justify the con- 
| fidence reposed in them, as shewn by the numerous testimont 
received from public bodies and private individuals of the first im- 
portance. —Pro« ases and particulars may be obtained from the 
sole azent, PHILIP HARE, at the Warehouse, 22, Steel-y: 
Upper Thames-street. 
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ARIAN CEMENT, used as a Stucco, 
cannot easily be distinguished from Statuary or Parian 
Marble. It is fit for all the purposes of that beautiful material, 
and does not erack, warp, or effloresce in any degree. The fine 
quality will incorporate with the most delicate colours ; is adapted 
| to encaustic work, fresco, imitation of marble, and the most elabo- 
| rate embellishment. So perfect are its setting or erystalizing pro- 
perties, that the coarse quality, when a lied to newly-built or 
damp walls, may be immediately polished, painted, or paperet j 
and rooms rendered habitable before the materials ordinarily used 
would begin to dry.—Manufactared by CHAS. FRANCIS and 

SONS, Roman Cement Works, Nine Elms, London. 
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MC RTIN’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF and 
| OKNAMENTAL CEMENT—REDUCTION of PRICE.— 
| The Patentees beg to inform their Friends and the Public that 
| they have made arrangements which enable them to offer this 
| invaluable cement at a considerably reduced price. It has now 
| been before the public s0 many years, and has obtained so high a 
| standing in the estimation of all who have used it, that it is un- 
| necessary to comment on its merits. The Patentees, however, f 
called upon to observe, that by its use~from the greater amount of 
surface which a given quantity will cover, and the sma’ l amount 
of labour required in working it, a saving of 25 to 30 per cent. is 
effected as compared with other cements for internal use. Speci- 
mens shewing its beauty, hardness, and applicability to all plain 
and ornamental purposes, may be seen; and the Cement in an 
quantity obtained of the Patentees, Messra. STEVENS and SON, 
at their Plaster and Cement Works, 186, Drury-lane, London. 


OARD’S PORTLAND, BATH, and 
IMPROVED ROMAN CEMENT, Dunball, near Bride- 
water.—The Proprietor of these Works to inform the public 
that he is now enabled to supply them with an unlimited quantity 
ofthe above Cements, and that the Bath and Pe will be 
found to r ble these celebrated stones both in colour and dura- 
bility. They are recommended as being superior to all others, for 
the following reasons: — Being made of Inland Stone (and not 
a from the sea as stone for Roman is), they are not impreg- 
nated with salt, therefore never vegetate or turn green (a fault so 
generally ph 4 of with R }, they take a much 
quantity of sand than other Cement, never crack, blister, or 
off, and will be found even preferable to stone, ey are y 
Hydraulic, and will set under water in a few minutes; 43 an 
external Stucco they are impervious to all kinds of water. and not 
affected by frost or heat; they improve both in texture and dura- 
bility, and require neither paint nor colour to make them resem 
and Portland stone, no other mixture being required 
than common sand. i Staceo for wel, 
staircases, pasate, Es. the Bath and Portland Cements may (i 











- 


required! be trowelled up to a face almost equal to marble, or 
be pein’ or d on in a few days. The TMPROVED 
ROMAN CEMEN made of the same kind of and 
be found to possess all the qualities of Bath and Portland /except 
that of colour) ; it is cheaper, and in every better, than any 
previously offered to the public, and only requires one trial to be 


a * 
I meek of those Cements, as well as Blue Lias Lime ground for 
concrete, always on hand, which may be had at BOAR 
Paddi i on of the folio 





f ington Station, wing 

viz., Mr. Cc Surrey -street, Kent-square, Liv ; Mr. 
Baker, 78, Digbech, Birmingham ; Mr. Furze, Hotwells’-road. Bris- 
tol ; Messrs. Tothil) aud Co., T ; Mr. W. Davey, 
Quay, Bath; Mr. Grimsly, Oxford; Messrs. Clarkes, Readin:; 
Mr. Thos. George, Windsor; Mr. Hurniman, Taunton; Mr. 
Puckett. Exeter; Messrs. Browne's and Co., Bridgwater ; Messrs. 
Southam and Evans, Gloucester. 
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